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The Junior College in the Present Emergency 


[ EDITORIAL ] 


T™ junior colleges of America are 
making a significant contribution to 
national defense. They have lengthened 
the college day and supplemented the 
regular offerings with short-unit courses 
to train men for specific jobs in the 
defense industries. They have kept a 
continuous flow of welders, riveters, 
lathe workers, machine operators and 
other necessary workmen into the war 
industries. Important as these services 
are, however, they do not constitute the 
major responsibilities of the junior col- 
lege in the present emergency. The 
primary and undisputable function of 
the junior college is now, as it always 
has been and perennially will remain, to 
train students comprehensively for the 
solution of life’s problems. Our major 
responsibility is to hold in junior college 
to the point of graduation the quarter 
of a million potential leaders now en- 
rolled in our institutions and to prepare 
them for wise leadership in the great 
days that lie immediately ahead. 

For the accomplishment of this task 
we must train a generation, of new men. 
They must be actuated by a different 
idealism than that which has motivated 
us of the passing generation. They 
must be governed by an international 
mind and their conception of human 
brotherhood must be as broad as all 
humanity. Let us consider briefly a few 
major goals we must hold in mind in 


the creation of this new generation of 
men. 

First of all, we in the junior colleges 
should seek to produce a new generation 
of Americans with an understanding of, 
an appreciation for, and a devotion to 
democracy as the American way of life. 
The men and women now enrolled in the 
junior colleges of America will face dur- 
ing their life careers the most stupen- 
dous problems we as a nation have thus 
far confronted. Some day the terrible 
carnage of warfare will cease and the 
problems of reconstruction will be far 
more difficult. We are now producing 
the leaders for those great days to come. 
They dare not give us a restoration of 
the old order which germinated the seeds 
of hatred and warfare. They must give 
us a new order of justice and equal 
opportunity for all. This happy day can 
never dawn except in the atmosphere of 
democracy. Our problem as educators 
at this crucial time is to produce a gen- 
eration of new men who can and will 
shift the emphasis from material to 
moral values, and generate in the life of 
our country the true spirit of democracy 
with its undying concern for the welfare 
of the individual man. 

Secondly, we must create a new gen- 
eration of Americans with a social con- 
cept of morality. It is a truism to say 
that the individual realizes his maximum 
personal development as a cooperating 
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member of a democratic society. It 
follows, therefore, that the chief criterion 
of the moral life is the extent of its 
contribution to the social welfare. Too 
often, however, we of past generations 
have condoned anti-social conduct by 
a legalistic interpretation of objective 
codes which could be twisted and dis- 
torted at will to justify the ends of selfish 
men. Our job as educators during these 
crucial years is to create a new gener- 
ation who will not soothe their con- 
sciences and palliate inhuman conduct 
by a legalistic interpretation of objective 
authority. We must create a generation 
of men who will judge human conduct 
solely on the basis of the social con- 
sequences following in the wake of their 
actions. 


Thirdly, we must produce a new gen- 
eration of Americans with tough spirits 
and rugged character. The popular criti- 
cism that we have become a soft people 
is not without some foundation in truth. 
Whatever shortcomings the early Amer- 
icans may have had, they were at least 
a tough people. Most of their travel 
was accomplished on foot. Relief was 
a disgrace and never thought of for an 
able bodied man. They had little labor 
saving machinery but they got their 
work done. Most of their farming was 
done with walking tools, and their near- 
est approach to comfort in transporta- 
tion was the spring seat of a lumber 
wagon. In what bold contrast stands 
the flabby life of the passing generation 
with its love of ease and luxury! Phy- 
sical ease and comfort are not the most 
important considerations of life. Our 
job as educators is not to make life easy 
for young America. Youth demands ad- 
venture, not comfort. Give them hard 
jobs and they will not prove unequal to 
the tasks. 


And finally, we in the junior colleges 
must create a new generation of Ameri- 
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cans with a mind-set for world union. 
The day has long since passed when 
America can play an isolationist role. 
The time has arrived to make the world 
one vast brotherhood functioning under 
a united world polity. In the minds of 
our most constructive thinkers this will 
become the greatest task in the days of 
reconstruction. As junior college edu- 
cators, we must cultivate within our 
students the vision of the world states- 
man. 

For the attainment of these sublime 
goals we must forsake the role of the 
routine conformist for that of the creator. 
Too much of what we have said and 
done in the school room has seemed 
painfully insignificant and unimportant 
to the student. It is not difficult to 
present facts in a classroom. The true 
test of the teacher is to make them live 
in the hearts and minds of the students. 
Anyone can mold the clay and take out 
a rib, but the acid test of creation is the 
breathing of the breath of life. Amidst 
the tumult of making riveters and 
welders, let us not lose sight of the less 
spectacular but possibly even more im- 
portant task of creating dependable 
builders of a new world. 

JoHN W. HARBESON 





“COLLEGE DAY” AT DULUTH 


“College Day” was observed at Du- 
luth Junior College, Minnesota, on Feb- 
ruary 19. Features of the day’s program 
were a debate between students of Du- 
luth and Hibbing Junior Colleges on the 
question of Federal regulation of labor 
unions; exhibits by the students in aero- 
nautics, chemistry, business, economics, 
physics and electrical engineering, civil 
engineering, biology, and home eco- 
nomics; the Dads’ Club Dinner; and a 
dance for students and their parents and 
friends. 
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Federal Openings For Junior College Students 


HERLUF V. OLSEN anno LIONEL V. MURPHY 


URING recent months the United 

States Civil Service Commission has 
had numerous requests from college and 
university administrators and faculty 
members for information regarding spe- 
cific occupational opportunities in the 
Federal government with reference to 
national defense for persons with college 
education, partial or complete. Since 
the entry of the United States into the 
war, the number of these inquiries has 
been greatly increased. Obviously, the 
impact of war necessitates concerted 
action of peoples with all kinds of train- 
ing and skills. This war, as it is clear to 
all, will require more people than ever 
before used in wartime efforts and for 
a very indefinite duration. 


Summarized below are some sugges- 
tions as to how junior colleges can help 
to meet the increased needs for man 
power. They are based upon a careful 
examination of the nature and volume 
of demand by various government agen- 
cies and upon opinions and recommenda- 
tions of officials in the United States 
Civil Service Commission. 


ae 
anetemmennntiedl 


HERLUF V. OLSEN is on loan from Dart- 
mouth College, where he is dean of the Tuck 
School of Business Administration, to the 
United States Civil Service Commission as 
principal training specialist. He is consultant 
to the various Federal agencies regarding the 
planning, organization and operation of in- 
service training programs for professional peo- 
ple, and keeps in close touch with the colleges 
and universities of the country in order that the 
pre-entry training of professional people may 
tie in effectively with the needs of the govern- 
ment. A graduate of Dartmouth College in 
1922, he has done graduate work in economics 
at the University of Copenhagen in Denmark, 
and at the University of Chicago. For several 
years he has been editor of a series of publi- 
cations in economics and business for Henry 
Holt and Company. 








Owing to the extremely serious need 
for trained and experienced personnel in 
the war industries, in the armed forces, 
and in government agencies, the recruit- 
ing problem of the Civil Service Com- 
mission is becoming increasingly difficult. 

Consequently, persons with little or 
no experience are being employed in 
larger numbers. The junior colleges can 
contribute much to these problems if 
they can find ways of preparing their 
students for positions requiring less than 
four years of college work. Sacrifices 
will be unavoidable in the eliminating of 
some and the telescoping of other 
courses. Applied courses must be in- 
troduced at an earlier stage. In general, 
a large part of the programs of junior 
colleges should point more directly to- 
ward the specific needs in government, 
civilian and military. 

As the demand continues to grow at 
such a rapid rate and as the armed forces 
expand to meet the greatly increased 
quotas, the time is not far off when the 
trained youth now employed in civilian 
occupations in industry and government 
will be drawn into active military duty 
in larger numbers. It is time, therefore, 
that serious consideration be given to 
the training of women and over-age men 
to fill the positions thus vacated. The 
retraining of these people and the con- 








LIONEL V. MURPHY, training specialist 
for the United States Civil Service Commission, 
taught political science and history for six 
years before entering government service in the 
personnel field. He holds the B.A. and M.A. 
degrees from the University of Oklahoma and 
has also done graduate work in political science 
at the University of Illinois. Keenly interested 
in seeing a better understanding of the public 
service on the part of the people whom it 
serves, he contributes frequently to various 
publications. 
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verting of others to meet the critical 
needs become serious problems that 
junior colleges can help solve. Short, 
intensive courses during the summer, 
throughout the academic year, and in 
the evenings can be offered. 

It is particularly important that all 
curricula be made very flexible if the 
varying needs are to be met as condi- 
tions change. Each school must examine 
its courses constantly to determine how 
best to make its contribution. Oppor- 
tunities exist for graduates of junior col- 
leges to take special courses and thereby 
qualify for positions in critical fields, 
such as are listed below. 

Junior colleges can provide imme- 
diate help to fill positions in the semi- 
technical, semiscientific and semipro- 
fessional occupations as well as in ad- 
ministrative and managerial groups. And 
for positions requiring longer training, 
they can offer more and better basic 
courses in the scientific, technical, pro- 
fessional, and other fields.* 

Because of the rapidly changing con- 
ditions, it is impossible to supply ac- 
curate estimates of personnel needs in 
Federal agencies. Obviously, the events 
of the war, as they take place from day 
to day, will largely determine the ulti- 
mate numbers required for government 
work. However, there are definite short- 
ages in all the positions listed and where 
possible it is indicated whether the need 
for personnel is large or moderate in 
numbers. No positions listed require 
such a high degree of specialization in 
education that any person trained for 
them will be seriously handicapped in 
qualifying for other positions, whether 
in the public service or otherwise. 





*For a statistical study of the kinds of 
Federal civilian positions, see M. L. Smith 
and Kathryn R. Wright, “Occupations and 
Salaries in Federal Employment” in Monthly 
Labor Review, January, 1941; also as a re- 
print, Serial No. R.1207, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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The examinations now open which 
require two years and less than four 
years of college work are classified as 
follows: (1) positions requiring subject 
matter knowledge and (2) positions re- 
quiring especially some skill and tech- 
nique, as well as subject matter know- 
ledge. The detailed educational and ex- 
perience requirements for each examina- 
tion listed could not be reproduced here 
but are stated on the examination an- 
nouncements. An assembled examina- 
tion is one in which the applicants are 
brought together and are given a writ- 
ten test. Unassembled examinations are 
those in which the education and expe- 
rience of the applicants constitute the 
basis for determining eligibility without 
a written test. 


Engineering 


In developing eligibles in the engineer- 
ing field, junior colleges can do much 
good by planning and stressing strong, 
adequate courses in physics and mathe- 
matics. Sound, electricity, magnetism, 
mechanics of materials, and fluids at rest 
are all basic engineering subjects. The 
study [f physics and mathematics would 
develop trainee material for such posi- 
tions as radio and communication tech- 
nicians, aeronautical inspectors, and 
maintenance aides. 


Engineering Aid. Examination No. 
174, (1941) unassembled; 6 grades, 
$1,440 to $2,600, 20 optional branches; 
two years of college education with ap- 
plied sciences and industrial arts courses 
are substitutable for experience; com- 
pletion of E.S.M.D.T.7 course in en- 
gineering drafting is accepted; people 
most needed are in these options: aero- 
nautical, ship, mechanical, ordnance, 
electrical, radio, topographic statistical, 





+¥Engineering, Science and Management De- 
fense Training Program sponsored by the 
United States Office of Education. For further 
information, write the Director, E.S.M.D.T., 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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and structural. War and Navy Depart- 
ments, the Maritime Commission and 
other Federal agencies with engineering 
activity have great needs in these op- 
tions. Women can well fill positions in 
many of these options, despite the re- 
luctance to employ very many of them 
as yet. Necessity is now compelling a 
greater acceptance. Statistical drafts- 
man positions should appeal to women; 
other options should also be attractive 
where physical working conditions al- 
low women. 

Engineering Aid. Examination No. 
206, (1942), unassembled; 6 grades, 
$1,440 to $2,600; optional branches, 
photogrammetric and topographic; year 
for year up to two years of general col- 
lege education may be substituted for 
one year of experience when combined 
with E.S.M.D.T. courses, especially in 
the pre-engineering junior colleges. Per- 
sons are greatly needed for these options. 

Physical Sciences 

In the fields of the physical sciences, 
(other than engineering), such as chem- 
istry, physics, metallurgy, mathematics, 
medicine, geology, and in their many 
specialized applied phases, like indus- 
trial chemistry, various technologies, 
radio, sound, electronics, and ballistics, 
the junior colleges can offer an intensifi- 
cation of the beginning courses in these 
fields. These courses can also be planned 
in such a way that they will help meet 
eventually the practical needs of stu- 
dents upon graduation from the 4-year 
colleges. For instance, the shortages in 
junior physicists and metallurgists are 
very acute. Courses in these fields 
could be justifiably contracted and con- 
densed to meet current needs. 

Technical and Scientific Aid. Examin- 
ation No. 133, (1941), unassembled; 
4 grades, $1,440 to $2,000; 6 optional 
branches: chemistry, physics, metal- 
lurgy, radio, fuels, explosives; courses in 
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the various physical sciences may be 
substituted for experience. More work 
in laboratory courses should be given. 
Intensive courses for 8-12 weeks would 
help meet the need. E.S.M.D.T. courses 
are accepted. Shortage of women in all 
options, the greatest of which is physics. 
Shortage of men in all options, except 
certain phases of chemistry. The de- 
mand is very large. 

Technical Assistant. (Engineering). 
Examination No. 177, (1941), unas- 
sembled; 1 grade, $1,800. This exam- 
ination is for positions eventually leading 
to professional engineering work in 
which there is a current shortage of fully 
qualified persons; three years of college 
education are required including 6 to 8 
hours each in mathematics, including 
calculus, physics, and certain engineer- 
ing courses. E.S.M.D.T. courses may be 
combined with mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, etc. for substitution in en- 
gineering education. Not many posi- 
tions are available, but persons with 
such training qualify for other positions. 


Accounting and Auditing 

Formal education requirements are 
not absolute for admission to accounting 
and auditing examinations, but provision 
is usually made for the acceptance of 
education for at least part of the pre- 
scribed experience. Federal agencies in 
making appointments generally stress 
experience rather than education, but 
there is a tendency now to place more 
emphasis on educational aspects. 

Zone Deputy Collector. Examination 
No. 108, (1942), assembled, 1 grade, 
$1800; appropriate positions at $1440 
and $1800 in accounting may be filled 
from this examination. Employment is 
in the Bureau of Internal Revenue col- 
lection districts called zones; year for 
year up to two years of education in a 
college with a business administration 
course may be substituted for experi- 
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ence; minimum age is 23 years for zone 
deputy collector; for lower positions the 
minimum age is 18 years; men are pre- 
ferred. A considerable number is re- 
quired for this position. 

Project Auditor. Examination No. 
109, unassembled; 7 grades, $2600 to 
$5600; employment is now mostly in 
the Quartermaster Corps of the War 
Department; year for year up to two 
years of education in a college with a 
business administration course may be 
substituted for experience. Emphasis 
is on experience for this position; four 
years’ experience is required for the 
lowest grade. 

Accountant. Examination No. 123, 
(1941), unassembled, currently closed 
but held fairly frequently, usually 7 
grades, $2600 to $5600. Education in a 
college with a business administration 
course offering at least 12 hours of ac- 
counting may be substituted for experi- 
ence year for year up to two years. 

Accounting and Auditing Assistant. 
Examination No. 4, (1941), assembled, 
currently closed but held fairly fre- 
quently, 1 grade, usually at $1800. Com- 
pletion of two years of study in a college 
with a business administration course 
offering at least 12 hours of accounting 
is accepted in lieu of experience required. 
E.S.M.D.T. courses in accounting are 
accepted. 


Administration and Management 

This field has an increasing number of 
positions, which include personnel ad- 
ministration, budgetary, planning, office 
management and related managerial ac- 
tivities, that generally require two or 
more years of college education. They 
range in pay from $2,000 and up to 
$8,000. Recurring examinations in this 
field vary, the latest of which was for 
personnel assistant. Courses in person- 
nel administration are generally required 
in addition to basic work in public ad- 


ministration, psychology and related so- 
cial science courses. An important fea- 
ture is the knowledge of occupational 
information and governmental practices 
and procedures. Women may fill ex- 
ceedingly well positions in this broad 
occupational field. Emphasis is now on 
persons with experience. The junior pro- 
fessional assistant examination, requir- 
ing a 4-year college course, which is 
generally held twice annually, has a 
range of options which fall in this general 
field to which attention should be called. 
Many courses, such as personnel admin- 
istration, public administration, econ- 
omics, statistics, accounting, political 
science, sociology, and history, are basic 
for this examination. Particular attention 
should be called to the importance of 
some training in accounting and statis- 
tics for all persons entering these fields. 


Inspection 

Inspectional work is most important 
in connection with the manufacture and 
production of war materials and equip- 
ment. The needs for inspectors in certain 
fields, such as engineering materials and 
ordnance materials, run into thousands. 
Other kinds of inspectors, such as air- 
craft materials, electrical, machinery, 
communications equipment, require hun- 
dreds in each of these special branches. 
Many inspectors are still needed in the 
miscellaneous branches of inspection 
work. For certain inspector positions 
short and intensified courses have lim- 
ited practicality but there are basic 
courses that can be offered which can 
lead to them. 

Inspector, Naval Ordnance Materials. 
Examination No. 95, (1941), unas- 
sembled; 5 grades, $1620 to $2600; op- 
tional branches: optical or fire control 
instruments, guns and accessories, muni- 
tions, and ordnance units. The junior 
grade requires one year of experience or 
its equivalent of one year of college work 
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in engineering, physics, or metallurgy. 
E.S.M.D.T. courses are accepted for ex- 
perience. The latter should appeal to 
alumni who can qualify with such a 
course. 

Junior Inspector-Trainee, Ordnance 
Material. Local Examination No. 7-366, 
assembled, Chicago, Illinois; and Local 
Examination No. 7-367, assembled, De- 
troit, Michigan, 1 grade, $1440. Al- 
though closed at the moment, this exam- 
ination will probably be repeated fre- 
quently and probably extended to other 
Ordnance Districts of the War Depart- 
ment. One year college of engineering 
required or two years of college and uni- 
versity work including 6 hours each 
chemistry, physics and mathematics. 
Here is an opportunity for colleges to 
give intensive courses in the above 
sciences to junior college graduates. 
Evening, extension and E.S.M.D.T. 
courses to recent graduates would help. 


Miscellaneous 

Instructor, Air Corps Technical 
School, U. S. Army and Avtation Service 
Schools, U.S. Navy. Local Board, Cha- 
nute Field, Rantoul, Illinois. Examina- 
tion No. 7-323, (1941), unassembled; 
6 grades, $1620 to $4600; minimum ac- 
ceptable college training is two-year 
course leading to an engineering degree; 
or two years of other acceptable college 
plus the completion of an E.S.M.D.T. 
course in aeronautical engineering; the 
needs for instructors run into hundreds. 
Persons selected for the student grade 
receive further training for three months 
while on full pay. 

Trainee, Traffic Controller (airway 
and airport). Examination No. 141, 
(1942), assembled; 1 grade, $1800; em- 
ployment is with the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Department of Com- 
merce; appointees will be given further 
training; one year college education may 
be substituted for each three months of 
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the 18 months’ experience required; ap- 
plicants must have a pilot’s certificate. 
Most vacancies are in the higher grades. 
Trainees will be selected to fill them. 


Local Board Examinations 

Examinations are frequently given by 
the Civil Service district offices for field 
positions in concentrated areas. Upon 
request to these offices in cities listed 
below, information can be had regarding 
these opportunities. Typical examples 
are mechanic technician, power and ex- 
plosive inspector, repairmen trainee, sig- 
nal corps equipment inspector. Gener- 
ally one year of engineering college or 
two years of any college with six hours 
each in chemistry, physics, and mathe- 
matics are qualifying for these positions. 
E.S.M.D.T. courses may supplement or 
be in addition to present college work. 

Positions are filled from either coun- 
try-wide examinations at Washington or 
local examinations held by the Civil 
Service District Offices or by their local 
boards. The minimum age of applicants 
varies from 18 years and up. The re- 
quirements for physical ability should 
be noted in all instances before students 
and alumni are encouraged to seek these 
positions. Other conformities for quali- 
fying should be carefully noted. Neces- 
sary application forms and related in- 
formation may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Board of United States Civil 
Service Examiners, at any first- or 
second-class post office, except in the 
following district headquarters’ cities 
where the forms must be obtained from 
the United States Civil Service District 
Office: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Denver, New Orleans, New 
York, Philadelphia, Seattle, St. Louis, 
St. Paul, San Francisco. The forms 
may also be obtained from the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The title of the examina- 
tion desired should be stated. 

















A Proposal for More “Good Neighbors” 


STEPHEN B. L. PENROSE, JR. 


ONSIDERABLE publicity has recently 

been given to the government’s pro- 
gram of promoting cultural relations 
with Latin-America. So far as junior 
colleges are concerned it has resulted 
almost solely in an increase of enroll- 
ment in Spanish classes, which is laud- 
able but not likely to produce a lasting 
effect among the majority of students 
in terms of that understanding and 
appreciation of a different culture which 
must lie at the basis of an improved 
international relationship. Moreover, it 
is exceedingly one-sided, for though it 
is undoubtedly desirable to strengthen 
our bonds with other residents of this 
hemisphere, it is even more important 
to cultivate the sense of world citizen- 
ship, the lack of which is responsible for 
a considerable portion of the current 
unpleasantness. Hemispheric isolation- 
ism must inevitably prove almost as 
unwholesome as rigid nationalism. 


For the past year or more an in- 
formally organized committee in New 
York has been considering means for 
promoting a wider and deeper appreci- 
ation in American education of cultures 








STEPHEN B. L. PENROSE JR. dares to hope 
and plan for international good will in spite 
of the present dark hour in international re- 
lations. But years of teaching and travel 
abroad have prepared him for his mission. 
After graduating from Whitman College in 
1928, he went to Beirut, Syria, as instructor in 
physics at the American University there. He 
travelled extensively in Europe and the 
Near East before returning to America to 
take his Ph. D. at Columbia University. He 
then taught philosophy at Whitman College 
and at Rockford College prior to accepting 
his present position in 1938 as assistant direc- 
tor of the Near East College Association, “an 
investment in international good will,” which 
has its headquarters in New York. 


other than our own and especially those 
of the so-called Near, Middle and Far 
East, which have been almost entirely 
neglected outside of graduate schools. 
The committee’s concern has been to 
consider a practical plan for making a 
knowledge of these cultures available, 
not only on the senior college level, but 
on that of the junior college as well. It 
must be recognized as a fact that junior 
college terminal education represents 
the maximum to which a majority of 
students can and probably should attain. 


As part of the investigation to deter- 
mine whether or not an interest in such 
a plan existed, a questionnaire was sent 
out to each of the junior colleges, normal 
schools, colleges and universities of the 
United States which showed by their 
catalogues that they offered some sort 
of course in comparative literature, gen- 
eral literature, world literature or some 
similar subject. 


The questionnaire sought to deter- 
mine: (1) whether or not instructors of 
such courses would be interested in 
having additional materials made avail- 
able to them; (2) whether they were 
handicapped by lack of material now; 
(3) whether they would like to have an 
opportunity for further study and guid- 
ance in the field; (4) what their pre- 
vious training had been; and (5) what 
suggestions they might have for a pro- 
gram of development in the field of 
comparative literature. 


By the middle of November some 
150 replies had been received, and with 
practically no exceptions they were en- 
thusiastically receptive to the prospect 
of a more systematic development of 
the field. Only one reply expressed a 
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lack of interest, and that was the remark 
of a junior college instructor who felt 
that the questionnaire must have been 
sent to him by mistake “because this 
is only a junior college.” No other 
junior college representatives were so 
unwarrantedly self-deprecatory. 


Space does not permit the presenta- 
tion of replies in detail, and this is 
perhaps unfortunate, for many were 
exceedingly interesting, some very amus- 
ing, such as the reply to the question 
on the teacher’s training: “no training; 
absolute delight in books and more 
books; matter of birth and intuition.” 
It will be possible here only to summa- 
rize briefly some of the steps which were 
considered essential to the proper de- 
velopment of the program. These were: 

1. A promotional campaign among college 
administrators and professional and educa- 
tional associations to persuade them of the 
need for such studies as undergraduate courses. 

2. A national council or conference or com- 
mittee to guide the program along the most 
practical channels. 

3. A cooperative organization of scholars 
to select, edit, recommend and make available 
teaching materials from the various cultures. 

4. Provision of adequate and more readily 
available courses of training in comparative 
literature per se, in addition to the more 
specialized courses offered by language depart- 
ments working in isolation. 

5. Provision of wider opportunities for study 
abroad: fellowships, exchange professorships, 
etc. in institutions situated in the various cul- 
tural areas. 

6. The establishment of a journal, or of a 
department in an existing journal, devoted 
to presenting materials in the field of com- 
parative literature. 

Other suggestions were proposed, but 
these six alone are sufficiently wide in 
implication to stir the imagination. The 
working out of such a program will 
take time, but it should be apparent 
at once how influential it may be in 
stimulating the development of rational 


intercultural relations. 


Concerning the practicability of the 
plan, it may be said that already a 
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number of educational agencies have 
signified their interest or their desire to 
cooperate. Among them may be men- 
tioned the American Council of Learned 
Societies, through certain of its officers; 
the American Council of Education 
through its president, Dr. George F. 
Zook; the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, through its executive 
secretary, Dr. Walter C. Eells; the 
Library of Congress; the Near East 
College Association, and the Associated 
Boards for China Colleges. The last 
two are particularly interesting, for they 
offer the possibility not only of a partial 
solution to the problem listed as number 
5 above, but they suggest a possible 
source of new Asian materials, such as 
additional translations and informed in- 
terpretations of thought and events in 
their special areas. There are 13 asso- 
ciated American colleges in China, and 
six members of the Near East College 
Association, with locations in Bulgaria, 
Turkey, Greece and Syria. Collectively 
their faculties can provide an exceed- 
ingly rich source of highly useful in- 
formation. 

To all thinking educators, of what- 
ever scholastic level, the words of one 
response to the questionnaire should 
make a deep appeal: 

A moment has come when it is not a plea- 
sure only, but rather an obligation upon all 
those who wish to see preserved the great 
values of our civilization, to see that the pos- 
sibilities for the understanding of peoples shall 
be furthered to the utmost degree. Regardless 
of individual political outlook at the present 
moment, it must appear clear that we here in 
the United States have a gigantic problem at 
home, and, granted that we may have a con- 
structive share in the rehabilitation hoped 
for after the catastrophe, an immense duty 
later. In my opinion there has never been a 
time in history when it was so necessary to 


acquaint ourselves with the nature and out- 
look of peoples other than ourselves. 


It is to the actualization of this prin- 
ciple that the committee’s plans are 
dedicated. 

















New England Meets Terminal Needs of Women 


EUNICE 


ib a recent study an analysis was made 
of the present status of junior col- 
leges in New England with special em- 
phasis on the accredited junior colleges 
which offer terminal curricula for 
women.! The data were drawn from 
information collected by the author from 
junior college administrative officers 
during personal visits to nine junior 
colleges, from the catalogs and bulletins 
published by the junior colleges, and 
from recently published books and 
periodicals on the junior college field. 


The growth of the junior college 
movement in New England has been so 
rapid in the last decade that there is a 
real need for an analytical survey study 
of the present status. The same factors 
are involved in the junior college move- 
ment in New England as in the whole 
United States. Ten women’s junior 
colleges and 11 coeducational junior 
colleges in New England were selected 
on the basis of active membership in 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, and recognition by either the 
regional college association, the state 
department of education or the state 
college or university for special study 
of terminal curricula for women. These 
21 institutions are referred to in the 
study as the Selected Junior Colleges. 














Eunice M. Dowse wrote “The Terminal 
Education of Women in New England Junior 
Colleges” as a master’s thesis, and the above 
article is taken from it. Interest in vocational 
and professional training for women led her 
to make the study. She holds a B.A. from 
Jackson College, M.A. in history from Tufts 
College, and M.A. in education from Syracuse 
University. She is at present in charge of 
the Student Center at Rhode Island School 
of Design in Providence and also head of one 
of the dormitories. 


MARION 


DOWSE 


The catalogs of the Selected institu- 
tions contain considerable material on 
the advantages of the junior college 
program, the main points of emphasis 
in the curricula, statements of general 
philosophy and specific aims and voca- 
tional opportunities for the junior col- 
lege graduates from the terminal courses. 
The fields of instruction and the number 
of courses offered, as they are described 
in the catalogs show wide range in differ- 
ent junior colleges. Table I lists the 
different fields of instruction and the 
number of women’s and coeducational 
junior colleges offering each one. The 
10 women’s junior colleges offer a total 
of 44 different fields with a range of 
13 to 33 different fields of instruction 
and an average of 23.1 each. The 11 
coeducational .colleges offer a total of 
42 different fields with a range of 10 
to 25 and an average of 16.5 each. 


In the effort to show prospective 
students and parents the practical as- 
pects of the terminal curricula offered, 
the catalogs list many outlined and sug- 
gested courses of study. These are 
summarized in Table II which gives 
the number of the Selected Junior Col- 
leges offering each terminal curriculum. 
Some comparison may be made between 
the terminal curricula in these 21 junior 
colleges in New England and the ter- 
minal curricula offered by the junior 
colleges throughout the country, as 
shown in the data collected for the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 





1 Dowse, Eunice Marion. An Analysis of 
the Growth and Present Status of the Educa- 
tion for Women in New England Junior Col- 
leges with Special Emphasis on the Terminal 
Curricula. Unpublished Master’s thesis. Syra- 
ies — Syracuse, N. Y., May 1941 

pp. ). 
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Table I. FrELpsS oF INSTRUCTION OFFERED IN 
21 SELECTED JUNIOR COLLEGES 
















































































No. of No. of 

Fields of Total Women’s Coed. Jr. 
Instruction No. Jr.Colls.  Colls. 
English 21 10 11 
Mathematics _ .............. 20 10 10 
Speech 18 9 9 
French 16 ) 7 
History 16 8 8 
Art 16 10 6 
Economics 15 7 8 
Psychology oec.cccssseo 15 10 5 
Music 15 10 5 
Business Education 14 7 7 
German 13 8 5 
Social Science 

Survey 13 7 6 
Sociology 13 8 5 
Biology 13 6 7 
Homemaking .............. 13 9 4 
Secretarial studies .. 13 6 7 
Physical Education 13 8 5 
Science Survey  ....... 12 Q 3 
Spanish 11 6 5 
Physics 11 4 7 
Political Science. ..... 10 6 4 
Chemistry 10 5 5 
Home Economics 

(Professional) _....... 10 7 3 
Accounting 8 2 6 
Drama 7 4 3 
Journalism 7 4 3 
Latin 7 6 1 
Religion 6 5 1 
Hygiene 6 3 3 
Italian 5 4 1 
Merchandising ........... 5 3 2 
Philosophy 4 3 1 
Costume Design ....... 3 3 0 
Arts and Crafts ........ 3 2 1 
Photography _ .............. 3 2 1 
Business Admin. ...... 3 1 2 
Greek 2 2 0 
Fashion [Illustration 2 2 0 
Library Science ....... 2 1 1 
Current Events ....... 1 1 0 
Rec. Leadership ........ 1 1 0 
Astronomy 1 1 0 
Anatomy a 0 1 
Physiology -.........0..00..0 1 0 1 
Pathology 1 0 1 
Bacteriology  .................. 1 0 1 
Physical Therapy .. 1 0 1 
Clinical Laboratory 1 0 1 
Remedial Reading .. 1 1 0 
Floriculture _................. 1 1 0 


Terminal Education Study.* The Se- 
lected Junior Colleges in New England 





2 Data reported in Junior College Journal, 
11:158-9, (November, 1940). 


_ Social Service ............. 
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offer 40 different terminal curricula and 
the report for the United States lists 
58 different ones. The data for the 
United States are drawn from reports 
from both public and private junior 
colleges and from men’s, women’s and 
coeducational junior colleges while the 
New England figures are only women’s 
and coeducational private junior col- 


Table II. SuMMARY OF TERMINAL CURRICULA 
OUTLINED IN BULLETINS OF 21 SELECTED 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 

















No. of No. of 

Terminal Total Women’s Coed. Jr. 
Curricula No. Jr.Colls. Colls. 
Secretarial 16 8 
General Culture... 14 7 
Music 11 3 
Art 10 3 
Business—General .. 10 6 
Journalism 9 5 
Home Economics 

(Professional) ..... 
Homemaking .............. 
Dramatics 
Medical Secretarial 
Accounting _................ 
Engineering _................ 


Costume Design ....... 
Merchandising ........... 
Embalming _ ................. 
Library Science ......... 
Fashion [Illustration 
Marketing 
Arts and Crafts. ........ 
Pastor’s Assistant .. 
Speech 
Interior Decoration 
Medical Technician 
Forestry 
Aeronautics 
Photography _......... | 
Nursing 
Rec. Leadership ....... 
Family Relationships 
Advertising Design 
Agriculture ................... 
Wild Life 
Management ....... 
Physical Education 
Guest House M’gmt. 
Practical Electricity 
Executive Secretarial 
X-ray Technician .. 
Medical Assistant .. 
Physical Therapy .. 
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leges. Nevertheless among the first 10 
items in each report there are seven 
items common to both, secretarial, gen- 
eral culture, music, art, general business, 
journalism, and home economics. 

The generalization that college domi- 
nation of the junior college movement 
is as true of it today as it was of the 
public high school 25 years ago* seems 
not to apply to the New England junior 
colleges. In the junior colleges in the 
United States as a whole only 34 per 
cent of the students are enrolled in 
terminal courses, yet 75 per cent of the 
students terminate their education with 
the junior college. The New England 
situation shows a sharp contrast to the 
United States figures. In New England 
68 per cent of the students are taking 
terminal courses, while 73 per cent ter- 
minate their education which shows that 
what the students actually do after they 
leave junior college correlates very 
closely with the courses they took in 
junior college. The per cent of students 
enrolled in terminal courses is higher in 
New England than in any of the districts 
in the United States covered by the 
regional associations of colleges and 
secondary schools. According to these 
statistics, the New England section is 
coming the nearest to meeting the ter- 
minal needs of junior college students 
of any section of the United States. 

Visits to several of the Selected Junior 
Colleges in New England and interviews 
with administrative officers revealed 
many ways in which each college is try- 
ing to meet the needs of the students. 

In several instances the junior colleges 
attempt to utilize local opportunities 
for practical experience of the students, 
as practical training in journalism in 
one of the smaller state capitals, first 





3 Roemer, Joseph, Proceedings of North- 
west Association of Secondary and Higher 
Schools, Spokane, Wash., 1938, pp. 26-28, 
uoted in article by Brumbaugh, A. J., Junior 
ollege Journal, 11:9 (September, 1940). 
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hand study of the processes of ,overn- 
ment in the Legislature and Supreme 
Court, also experience for the ‘Guest 
house management” courses in a sum- 
mer hotel and winter sports section of 
the mountains. In one college, the 
students and faculty regard the college 
experience aS a cooperative enterprise 
to which all are expected to contribute 
their talent and energies. An important 
part of the educational program con- 
sists of each student doing everyday real 
jobs that are essential to the mainten- 
ance of the college. 

A clearly defined curriculum in a 
women’s junior college was formulated 
by the administrative officers about 
eight years ago when the institution was 
in the process of transition from a pre- 
paratory school to a junior college. Dur- 
ing the spring and summer a visit was 
made to the home of every girl gradu- 
ating from the nearby high schools. 
Valuable information and insight into 
the needs of -the community were ob- 
tained from those several hundred visits. 
A program of studies was organized to 
meet the interests of these girls. 

The real interest in terminal curricula 
in the Selected Junior Colleges is evi- 
denced in the figures in Table III in 
which the percentage of the total student 
group enrolled in terminal curricula is 
listed for each of the colleges from 
which these data were available.* The 
range in the percentages is greater among 
the coeducational colleges than among 
the women’s colleges. The average per 
cent for the women’s junior colleges is 
72, which, when compared with the 64.5 
per cent for the coeducational junior 
colleges, indicates that the women’s 
colleges as a group are stressing ter- 
minal curricula a little more. It should 
be noted, however, that there are many 





* Eells, Walter Crosby, American Junior 
Colleges, American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1940. 
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special evening school students in the 
coeducational junior colleges, not in- 
cluded in the data in Table III. 


The data presented in the study 
pointed to the conclusion that there are 
no two junior colleges which are alike 
in New England. Their historical back- 
ground varies from 137 years to less 
than a decade. There are varying points 
of emphasis in general aims and philoso- 
phy, in curriculum, in numbers of courses 
and departments of instruction, in 
amount of terminal and transfer work, 
in meeting needs of students, and also 
in meeting local community needs. There 
is a wide range in the student body; 
in the number of men and women in the 
coeducational junior colleges, in the per- 
centages of freshmen, sophomores and 
special students, in the geographical dis- 
tribution of the students, in the social, 
recreational, and educational interests of 
the students, and in their ability to pay 
for junior college education. 


One of the greatest difficulties en- 
countered in this study was the collec- 
tion of comparable data. Only a few 
junior colleges have up-to-date infor- 
mation on their graduates, as to the 
number working, the number married, 
and the number continuing their edu- 
cation; therefore, a section of this study, 
on the graduates, had to be omitted for 
lack of sufficient data. The data on 
the withdrawals in the junior colleges 
and the reasons were not readily avail- 
able in many of the selected institutions. 
There is a need for research which will 
correlate more closely the vocational and 
semiprofessional training of the junior 
college graduate with the actual require- 
ments of the employer and the needs of 
the business or semiprofession which the 
graduate hopes to enter. Several inter- 
views secured by the author in a 
business employment office and in the 
personnel office of a large insurance 
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Table III. Per Cent oF ToTAL ENROLLMENT 
IN TERMINAL CURRICULA IN 8 SELECTED 
WOMEN’S AND 10 SELECTED COEDU- 
CATIONAL JUNIOR COLLEGES IN 
NEw ENGLAND, 1938-39 









































Per cent in 
Women’s Total terminal 
Junior Colleges enrollment curricula 
Pine Mamor J. Cy ..ccoosecsss 235 100 
Chamberlayne J. C. ........... 48 98 
Larson J. C. 154 87 
Lasell J. C. 403 76 
Bradford J. C. 227 65 
Westbrook J. C. 271 65 
Colby J. C. 315 50 
Marot J. C. 57 44 
Subtotal 1710 72 
Coeducational Junior Colleges 
New Haven YMCA J. C. 337 100 
J. C. of Physical Therapy 40 100 
J. C. of Commerce ................. 120 94 
Worcester J. C. 192 88 
Hillyer J. C. 120 83 
Vermont J. C. 56 66 
Green Mountain J. C. ..... 284 44 
Ricker J. C. 68 32 
Jr. Coll. of Connecticut ..... 150 4 
Portland J. C. 106 0 
Subtotal 1473 64.5 
Total 3183 68 





company revealed that within the ex- 
perience of the six business personnel 
workers interviewed, the junior college 
graduate is found in many instances to 
be inadequately prepared for a secre- 
tarial or general business position unless 
she has had additional specialized train- 
ing beyond the junior college. 

There appears to be a need for more 
evaluation of the work on a factual 
basis within each junior college, not 
with any intention of crystallizing or 
standardizing the work of junior colleges 
but to aid each institution in judging 
its own program and its progress. The 
general consensus among the adminis- 
trative officers interviewed in New Eng- 
land seems to be that the junior college 
should not be a competitor of the senior 
college or attempt to take over the two 
years following high school for all stu- 
dents, but should provide semiprofes- 
sional training and general culture pri- 
marily in terminal courses. 

















Students Make Democracy Work 
ALVIN H. PROCTOR 


[' social science teaching is to be effec- 

tive, it must teach the processes of 
democracy as well as the facts about 
democracy. Textbook study is not 
enough. Classroom facts may soon be 
forgotten, but the democratic process, 
if experienced often enough, will become 
a basic habit in social relationships. 
It is imperative, therefore, that social 
science instructors guide students in fre- 
quent, realistic situations requiring the 
use of democratic procedures. Students 
are not endowed at birth with either 
democratic beliefs or habits; these must 
be acquired through long training and 
experience. 


The social science department is the 
logical one to teach both facts and 
functions. It has concentrated too much 
upon the former, however, and ignored 
the latter. We have taught the facts 
about government without giving thor- 
ough experience in the functions of 
government. There is, after all, no 
better way for students to learn the 
functions of democratic society than 
through participation in government or 
realistic duplications thereof. Therein 
lies the value of student elections, stu- 








Atvin H. Proctor, chairman of social sci- 
ences in the Pratt City Schools in Kansas and 
instructor in history and government in Pratt 
Junior College, cares naught for the tra- 
ditional method of classroom teaching. Real- 
istic situations are his “methods” and he is 
always on the alert for new situations, such 
as his recent transformation of a final ex- 
amination for a course in “Latin American 
History” into a two-weeks “Assembly of the 
Pan American Union” held at the same time 
the real Pan American Conference was under 
way at Rio de Janeiro. He describes other 
such situations in his article here. He has 
his B.A. and M.A. from Kansas State Teach- 
ers College at Pittsburg and has also worked 
on his Ph.D. at the University of Wisconsin. 


dent government, and other familiar 
school activities. But these do not go 
far enough; they are local activities 
which are sometimes unrealistic and un- 
related to actual current problems of 
America. They are frequently “cut and 
dried” affairs which are regarded in- 
differently by the student body. 

This philosophy of social science 
teaching induced the instructors of Pratt 
Junior College and Senior High School 
to convene the first session of the Pratt 
Social Science Congress—a Congress of 
55 delegates and 20 alternates who were 
invited from 11 schools in this area. 
Each of them — Pratt, Cunningham, 
Coats, Cullison, Medicine Lodge, Macks- 
ville, Mullinville, Isabel, Sawyer, King- 
man and St. John—sent five social sci- 
ence students to legislate upon important 
current problems in the one-day session. 
A junior college student served as chair- 
man, and college facilities were used for 
the convention. When the gavel fell for 
adjournment, Pratt instructors were con- 
vinced that the experience was excellent 
and planned to make it an annual event. 

The chairman of the unicameral 
House, called the delegates to order at 
nine o’clock. After hearing a brief wel- 
come from the Dean of Pratt Junior 
College, delegates quickly introduced 22 
measures from the floor. These were 
immediately referred to the proper com- 
mittees, which adjourned to the com- 
mittee rooms for their consideration. 
When the measures were reported out 
at 10:30, the House convened again for 
the second general session and carried 
on debate and discussion until noon. 
Two other sessions were held in the 
afternoon, a recess being declared at two 
o’clock for the address by Dr. Andre 
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Baude, with final adjournment at five. 


The Congress was not planned as a 
stunt. It was conceived as a definite 
teaching project and as “student de- 
mocracy in action.” We believe that 
democracy is a way of life, not a text- 
book theory which can be acquired by 
memorization of countless facts. The 
more realistic the practice obtained in 
government by students, the more effec- 
tively can they serve as adult citizens. 
An interschool congress would provide 
a realistic problem and experience, we 
thought, and events proved this to be 
true. The convention motivated the 
students to study current events care- 
fully; it stimulated study of parliamen- 
tary procedure; and it provided experi- 
ence in the legislative phase of govern- 
ment. 


Delegates were appointed by their 
instructors to serve on five important 
committees — foreign, naval, military, 
domestic affairs, and finance. The Pratt 
directors then appointed chairmen and 
secretaries for each committee. The 
members were urged to study their par- 
ticular fields and to draw up bills for 
the Congress. The skill with which 
numerous speakers presented facts and 
figures indicated the depth of their in- 
terest and study. Instructors had ap- 
parently made excellent use of precon- 
vention guidance opportunities, direct- 
ing the students to worth-while material 
and instructing them in legislative or- 
ganization and procedure. 


There was no hesitancy in the dele- 
gates’ rapid-fire introduction of bills 
from the floor. Chairmen assumed con- 
trol of committees at once and guided 
their deliberations, declaring only that 
the time allotted for committee work 
was too short. Then, under the skillful 
gavel of the chairman, the House vigor- 
ously debated a bill to outlaw strikes, 
amending it so as to create a compulsory 
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arbitration board. The delegates passed 
a bill to levy a five per cent pay-check 
tax on weekly incomes over $30, and 
approved a measure to set up nurses’ 
training schools for volunteers. The 
chamber voted down a compulsory train- 
ing law for men reaching the age of 
eighteen, and passed a measure requiring 
minimum naval standards before equip- 
ment could be transferred to a foreign 
power. The final bill, one to simplify 
the tax structure through substitution 
of an inclusive income tax, was voted 
down by a large majority. 

With the astuteness of trained poli- 
ticians, the delegates forced a committee 
to discharge the nurses’ training bill 
which they then drastically amended. 
They employed motions to table bills, 
to postpone indefinitely, to amend, the 
motion for the previous question, and 
to adjourn. By means of the motion 
for the previous question, they curtailed 
wordy discussions, but frequently voted 
down the motion when they believed 
debate had been insufficient. As the 
sessions continued, the value of parlia- 
mentary procedure was strikingly evi- 
dent to all. 


One valuable feature of the Congress 
was the fact that it contained none of 
the “localism” of ordinary school events. 
Delegates from a 60-mile area convened 
for committee work and general sessions 
which required broader viewpoints and 
greater ability than the former. They 
worked with strangers who had different 
ideas and outlooks. Cooperation and 
compromise were necessary in order to 
secure enactment of legislation, and 
the experience doubtless engendered a 
healthier respect for national and state 
legislators. 


Equally important was the fact that 
the Congress stressed the value of ideas, 
swift and sharp thinking, and the neces- 
sity for rules and order. There was no 
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ambitious striving for medals, cups, or 
rankings. The measure of an individual 
was, on the contrary, his ability to 
secure enactment of his bills, which 
depended upon their contents, his per- 
suasiveness, and his knowledge of legis- 
lative procedure. One instructor from 
another county recognized this fact by 
telling his students that their legislative 
success would be shown by the number 
of bills they pushed through the House. 
There was plenty of excitement, but it 
was controlled excitement. It was often 
apparent that a delegate wanted to get 
“my bill” through, but this required 
cooperation, skill in debate, and _ per- 
sistence. At no time did the delegates 
indulge in personal attacks or unwar- 
ranted emotionalism. The legislation, 
not the legislators, captured their at- 
tention. 

Before the instructors left the build- 
ing, plans were already discussed for a 
legislature next fall, with two houses 
instead of one. The Congress proved to 
be an effective teaching project, one 
which merited a permanent plan in the 
social science curriculum. As a moti- 
vating force in the study of current 
events and parliamentary procedure, it 
will be invaluable to the students. Be- 
cause of the guidance opportunities 
which it creates for the instructor in 
preconvention preparation, it will be 
well worth the extra work. As a realistic 
experience in the legislative phase of 
government, it will do much to teach 
and strengthen the democratic way of 
life in America. 





FOUNDERS DAY AT ANDERSON 


Anderson College, South Carolina, cel- 
ebrated Founders Day February 14. 
Donations are made to the college by 
the founders on this day. This year’s 
gift was used for a new curtain for the 
auditorium stage. 
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MRS. TEAD AT BRIARCLIFF 


Clara M. Tead, dean of Finch Junior 
College, New York, was elected presi- 
dent of Briarcliff Junior College, taking 
office on February 2. A graduate of 
Smith College, she is the wife of Dr. 
Ordway Tead, chairman of the Board 
of Higher Education of New York City. 
She is vice-president of the Junior Col- 
lege Council of the Middle Atlantic 
States, and for the past several years 
has been an active committee worker in 
the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges. 

Mrs. Tead has been brought to Briar- 
cliff, according to announcement by 
Theodore G. Law of the Board of 
Trustees of Briarcliff, to undertake a 
thorough reorganization of the college’s 
curriculum, bringing it into line with 
best current practice in the field of junior 
college education. Special courses giving 
training for war work volunteer service 
will be added to the usual “major” 
courses, which combine vocational train- 
ing with the liberal arts curriculum, from 
which transfer to senior colleges may be 
arranged. 

Miss Katharine Pease, formerly reg- 
istrar and director of admissions of 
Finch Junior College, has gone to Briar- 
cliff as Assistant to the President to help 
Mrs. Tead in the executive work of 
reorganizing the Briarcliff program. 





NEW NAME FOR WILDCLIFF 


Mr. and Mrs. Haldy Miller Crist an- 
nounced in February that Wildcliff Jun- 
ior College, Pennsylvania, would be 
known as The Mary Lyon Junior Col- 
lege. Originally Wildcliff was the grad- 
uate department of The Mary Lyon 
Preparatory School. Its continued 
growth warrants the greater significance 
of the name of Mary Lyon, pioneer in 
higher education for women. 
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Orientation at Blackburn for Real Living* 


WESLEY C. EASTMAN 


gage to orient students properly 
at Blackburn College have been 
made for many years. Beginning with 
the school year 1939-40, all of these 
efforts were supervised by one head and 
organized into a unified whole called 
“The Orientation Program.”! As we see 
it, the general objective for any orienta- 
tion program is the wholesome adyjust- 
ment of college students to all aspects 
of life: civic, social, religious, moral, 
vocational, physical, intellectual, recre- 
ational, and aesthetic. The goal is the 
establishment of a continuous, positive, 
and confident attitude among students. 
Maladjustments have their roots in the 
past, continue in college, and extend 
into later years. The adequate orienta- 
tion program recognizes this by employ- 
ing means to get a picture of each 
student before he matriculates, by using 
analytical devices to appraise and assist 
him while in college, and by offering con- 
tacts to guide him when he leaves. 


Students who enter Blackburn, in 
addition to submitting the usual phy- 
sician’s certificate and credit blank from 
high school, are asked to make state- 
ments which, if honestly made, are a 
genuine aid to those on the college cam- 
pus in their work of guidance. Has the 
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WeEsLEy C. EASTMAN was professor of psy- 
chology and education at Blackburn College, 
Illinois, when he wrote this article. With 
an extensive background in rural education, 
he has now returned to this branch of work 
as rural field supervisor at the Mankato State 
Teachers College, Minnesota. He holds a 
bachelor’s degree in Dairy Husbandry from 
Pennsylvania State College, master’s degree in 
religious education from Columbia University, 
and Ph. D. in rural education from Cornell 
University. He has taught on almost every 
level from the elementary grades, secondary 
schools, junior college, to the university. 


applicant for admission made decisions 
about his future vocation? Does he 
have plans for continuing his education? 
What were the factors which determined 
his choice of college? How does he plan 
to finance his education? What subjects 
in high school were of greatest and of 
least interest? What is the nature of 
his reading program in terms of specific 
books and magazines? How has he 
participated in the opportunities for 
extracurricular activity? How has he 
spent his vacations? What is the atti- 
tude of his parents toward his educa- 
tion? All are revealing questions, the 
answers to which provide background 
for guidance while the student is under 
observation at college. 

As a supplement to his replies to 
such questions, the applicant for ad- 
mission to Blackburn is required to 
write a letter requesting admission, in 
which he tells something about his home 
life, his personal characteristics, his ex- 
periences, and his reasons for wishing 
to go to college. These letters are avail- 
able to the instructors in English for a 
study of the student’s training in com- 
position, to the house masters as an aid 
in making room assignments, and to 
the deans for personal counselling. More 
use than at present can be made of 
these records as an aid to a study of 
the reliability and permanence of stu- 
dent commitments, by comparing the 





*An abridged description of the work of the 
orientation committee at Blackburn College, 
Carlinville, Illinois, 1940-41. Members of the 
committee were Wesley C. Eastman, Profes- 
sor of Psychology and Education; Jessie W. 
Brockman, Dean of Women, and J. Marlowe 
Slater, Director of Self-help and Coach. 


1This work was begun by Miss Sara 
DeLaney, Dean of Women, now Dean of 
Women at the State Teachers College, Al- 
bany, New York and Dr. J. Dyke Van Putten, 
Dean of Blackburn College. 
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record as made at the time of matricu- 
lation, with campus performance. Stu- 
dents who make permanent decisions in 
keeping with their abilities need less 
orientation, comparatively, than others. 


During the past year the orienta- 
tion program has had three general 
aspects: 

First, the program began with the 
more or less traditional freshman week 
series of events. Registrations, class 
meetings, tours of the campus, opening 
convocation with a talk by the presi- 
dent and an introduction of the faculty 
members, banquet at which the mem- 
bers of the Student Christian Associa- 
tion and the sophomores were hosts to 
the freshmen, house meetings, freshman 
get-togethers at the president’s home, 
mixers and other social events were all 
planned to make the newcomer feel at 
home. Much of this work was handled 
by the students themselves. The intro- 
ductory testing program, originally 
completed during the first three or four 
days of the college year and consisting 
of tests given to all freshmen—English 
training, reading, psychological, cler- 
ical and mechanical aptitudes, social 
usage and study inventory—was this 
year shifted to weekly intervals early 
in the semester, to give students an op- 
portunity to become somewhat accli- 
mated before being subjected to too 
many tests. 


Second, an attempt was made to 
provide orientation in routine college 
and personal life. In regular college 
assembly at least once a week during 
the first semester these topics were pre- 
sented: dormitory citizenship, academic 
standards and grading, effective study 
procedures, use of the library, effective 
health and personal hygiene techniques, 
good taste and form in manners and 
dress, the history of the college, college 
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traditions, and religious emphasis. For 
the most part this phase of the pro- 
gram was handled by members of the 
college staff. 


Third, a major effort was made to 
provide orientation preparatory to the 
choice of a vocation. An introductory 
assembly discussion of the general prob- 
lem of vocational choice was followed 
once each week throughout the second 
semester by a program devoted to a 
description of the opportunities, train- 
ing requirements, and rewards for each 
of several major vocational fields. After 
an assembly address in the morning, 
students were given an opportunity 
throughout the day for personal inter- 
views with the speaker, and with other 
members of a conference team, each 
representing a different type of practi- 
cal experience in the vocational field 
under discussion. Twenty-minute inter- 
views were scheduled through the aid 
of members of a student orientation 
committee. Among the fields represented 
were agriculture and home economics; 
medicine and nursing; chemical re- 
search and technical work; industry; 
business and advertising; altruistic ca- 
reers; personnel management; govern- 
ment service, education, library work. 


For one week this program of voca- 
tional orientation was interrupted to 
devote some time to guidance in the 
choice of colleges for those intending 
to continue their college work beyond 
the sophomore year. At that assembly 
period a member of the college staff 
told the students about colleges to 
which Blackburn graduates have gone 
in the past, with a statement of reasons 
for the choices made. At the time of 
this assembly talk, available catalogs 
of different types of colleges in various 
parts of the country were displayed on 
a convenient table in the library. Fac- 
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ulty members were continuously avail- 
able for counsel on this problem. 

The response to this vocational in- 
struction appeared to be unanimously 
favorable: students enjoyed the con- 
tacts with new personalities; faculty 
members were stimulated by the non- 
academic contacts and points of view 
of the distinguished guests, who so 
generously gave their time, their coop- 
eration, and their warm approval to 
the plan. 

Guests who visited the campus at 
their own expense to assist with the vo- 
cational guidance aspect of the program 
included agricultural specialists, home 
economics instructors, teacher training 
instructors, dietitians, nurses, adver- 
tising executives, personnel directors, 
executive secretaries of various youth 
organizations, and government officials. 


The execution of a program of this 
kind itself suggests improvements. The 
points of weakness from the point of 
view of this writer are these: failure 
to make sufficient objective appraisals 
of procedures and to check results of 
the program;? gaps in the procedure, 
for example, omission of a good per- 
sonality test and failure to do follow- 
up work especially in the field of re- 
medial reading; insufficient individual 
counselling on the basis of the objec- 
tive data obtained; difficulties in sched- 
uling conferences in such a way as to 
make the greatest use of the expert 
experience of the guests on the campus. 
Students’ routine work of recognized 
importance should not make it impos- 
sible to profit from out-of-the-ordinary 
experiences. 

Many sound ideas for successful 
Orientation are emerging from present 








“At least one suggestive check-list is 
available. Wurtzel, Laura A., A Check-list 
for Junior College Orientation Procedures, 
Department of Secondary Education, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 
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experiments. Objective devices for 
measuring results will measurably in- 
crease the efficiency of techniques; 
gradually gaps will be closed, and the 
Significance of the program will be so 
appreciated that its central place in the 
curriculum will be assured. At such a 
time its execution will be fully pro- 
vided for by administrative assignment, 
to a head not already overburdened 
with regular instruction, and the pursuit 
of a segmented formal education will 
not be permitted to interfere with its 
SUCCESS. 





MISSISSIPPI’S NEEDS 


The 12 junior colleges in Mississippi 
ask that their biennial budget be in- 
creased from $200,000 to $300,000. The 
Budget Commission suggests an increase 
of $228,000. Of all the state-supported 
institutions none have greater merit or 
have made a record of more worth- 
while work than our junior colleges. 
They are now giving to more than 
4,000 boys and girls in our state a type 
of educational training fully as good as 
that received at Starkville, Oxford, and 
Columbus and at much smaller per 
Capita expense. The junior college is of 
especial benefit to the poorer boys and 
girls who cannot reasonably hope for a 
full four-year college course and yet who 
need and should have something better 
than the ordinary high school course to 
equip them for their life work. Of 
especial value will be the work of the 
junior colleges at this time because they 
offer opportunity to boys who have not 
yet neared military age and who should 
receive better training than that pro- 
vided by high school courses in event of 
a prolongation of the war that will even- 
tually make them needed for military 
service.—Editorial in Jackson Daily 
News, Mississippi. 

















Should Philosophy be Taught in Junior Colleges? 


STEPHEN R. DEANE 


HE question of the advisability of 

including certain so-called cultural 
courses in the junior college curriculum 
has perplexed many administrators. 
Philosophy is one of those subjects 
which must be considered as purely cul- 
tural, and the following summary of a 
study concerning the value of philoso- 
phy to the junior college student at- 
tempts to suggest some answer to that 
problem. 

The study was conducted very largely 
by questionnaire method. One hundred 
letters were sent to junior colleges in 
the District of Columbia, the Canal 
Zone, and every state which registered 
such an institution. Seventy-eight of 
these questionnaires were answered. 
Colleges were omitted which were pri- 
marily concerned with special fields of 
education, such as agriculture or sec- 
retarial work. 

In answer to question 1, “Have you 
ever had any philosophy courses taught 
in your college?” 37 answered “yes,” 
and 41 answered “no.” The answers to 
question l-a, “Jf the answer to the first 
question is ‘yes,’ please describe the 
type of man who taught the subject, his 
training, degrees, and combination of in- 
terests,”’ were most interesting. Of the 
37 colleges offering philosophy, three 








STEPHEN R. DEANE is a “down easterner”’ 
and philosophy student who has lived, studied, 
and taught in Maine. Born in Leeds, Maine, 
he attended Bowdoin College in Brunswick, 
Maine, where he majored in philosophy, and 
is now instructor in philosophy and psychology 
at Westbrook Junior College in Portland, 
Maine. He has also done graduate work 
at Harvard University for a master’s degree 
in philosophy and psychology, and has studied 
psychology and education at the graduate 
school of Boston University. 


gave no description of their instructors. 
Of the remaining 34, 12 had instructors 
with doctor’s degrees in the following 
fields: three in philosophy, one in 
mathematics, four in psychology (one 
an LL.D.), one in classical studies, one 
in education, and two in _ religion. 
Twelve of the other colleges had _ in- 
structors with master’s degrees distri- 
buted as follows: two in philosophy, 
three in psychology, one in literature, 
one in music, and five in unspecified 
fields. Five of the instructors had 
bachelor’s degrees, plus ‘“‘wide teaching 
experience” or “some further training.” 
The five remaining were clergymen with 
B.D. degrees. 

The answers to question 2, “Have 
you ever considered including philoso- 
phy courses in your curriculum?” were 
as follows: of the 41 colleges which did 
not offer philosophy, nine said they 
had not decided definitely or did not 
answer the question. Nine said they 
had definitely decided to put in a course. 
The remaining 23 answered in the nega- 
tive. One stated that he wanted a phil- 
osopher on the faculty, but would rather 
have him function informally through 
discussion groups than through formal 
courses. One said that his college was 
small (about 50 students all concen- 
trating in business and financial sub- 
jects); however, he favored philosophy 
courses in larger, more diversified jun- 
ior colleges. The remainder of these 
negative answers will be _ considered 
under the next question. 


From this point answers are con- 
sidered under four headings: those who 
do give courses at the present time, 
those who plan to include them soon, 
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those who are undecided, and those 
who do not favor such courses. As we 
have seen, two of the 23 who did not 
favor philosophy courses stated speci- 
fically their opinion and the reasons for 
it; the remainder used the questionnaire 
to express their ideas in this matter. 
Therefore, beginning with the answers 
to question 3, the 78 colleges are treated 
by groups. Group I will include the 37 
who offer philosophy courses at the 
present time; Group II, the nine who 
plan to include such courses soon; 
Group III, the nine who are undecided; 
and Group IV, the 21 who did not favor 
such courses. 


Question 3 was designed to discover 
why those administrators who did not 
favor philosophy felt as they did. It 
supplied a list of the following seven 
reasons for excluding such _ courses. 
They were: 

a. impracticable 

b. no student interest 

c. difficult to find a place for such courses 

in the program of studies as arranged 

d. expense of hiring a new faculty member 

to teach them 

e. too abstract a study for students of junior 

college age 

f. no personal interest in philosophy 

g. of no value in placement 

Of Group I four checked some an- 
swers in question 3. All four checked 
(e) indicating that they felt that philo- 
sophy was too abstract a subject for 
students of junior college age, and one 
also checked (c) indicating a difficulty 
in finding a place for philosophy in his 
program of studies. 

It was interesting to note that two 
of these four expressed themselves as 
follows: One said that the transfer 
value was doubtful when the students 
went on to senior college, that the stu- 
dents thought the course easy because 
of difficulty in grading rigidly, but en- 
joyed it. He also added that in spite of 
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this his course had a broadening in- 
fluence upon the student, helped him 
in handling language accurately, de- 
veloped clarity of thought and finally 
gave him a sense of permanent values. 
The second man stated that the stu- 
dents found the course very interest- 
ing, but he was of the opinion that it 
was extremely difficult to grade the 
performance of these students. 


Of Group II, one felt that philoso- 
phy courses were impracticable with 
his present system. One said that he 
felt that the success or failure of such 
a course would depend almost entirely 
upon the instructor. Three were having 
difficulty providing for the expense of 
an additional faculty member. One 
other checked (c) as indicated above. 


Of Group III, one said his college 
was a unit of the state university sys- 
tem whose requirements permitted no 
philosophy at the present time. The 
remaining eight checked reasons as fol- 
lows: 5, reason (c); 3, reason (d); 1, 
reason (e). 

Of Group IV, only 3 checked reason 
(a); 5, reason (b); 17, reason (c); 6, 
reason (d); 10, reason (e); 1, reason 
(f); 3, reason (g); and one stated that 
there was not enough student demand 
to warrant the addition of a faculty 
member to teach such courses. 


Questions 4 and 5 read as follows: 
“Have you ever had philosophy courses 
and discontinued them?” and “If so, 
was it for one or more of the reasons 
listed in Question 3 or because of some 
other consideration?” There were only 
three cases of the entire 78 where phil- 
osophy had been offered and subse- 
quently discontinued. In one case it 
had been offered so long ago that there 
was no way of determining why it had 
been discontinued, but in all probability 
a change in the faculty personnel had 
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necessitated it. In the second case it 
had proven too abstract for the stu- 
dents. In the third case there had been 
too great difficulty in obtaining the 
right kind of instructor. 

Question 6 was a list of eight hy- 
pothetical reasons for a favorable at- 
titude toward philosophy. They were 
as follows: 


. has broadening influence upon the student 

. supplies need for cultural background 

. develops reasoning powers 

. aids in maturing the student 

. aids in clarifying student thought on re- 
ligious matters 

. May act as a substitute for religion 

. helps arouse truly scientific attitude to- 
ward “world” 

h. gives student a sense of some permanent 

values that cannot be touched by social 
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change 
Reasons were checked as follows: 
Group 
Reason Total I II It day 
a. 44 30 6 3 5 
b. 30 17 7 2 4 
e. 18 9 3 3 3 
d. 36 23 6 2 5 
e. 22 13 s 2-2 
f. 0 0 0 0 0 
g. 22 12 3 2 5 
h. 40 27 5 2 6 





This indicates that the majority of 
junior college administrators felt that 
the broadening influence of philosophy 
was the most important reason for in- 
cluding courses. “A sense of perman- 
ent values” rated second in importance, 
with “its influence in maturing the stu- 
dent” third. Its value as a substitute 
of religion was absolutely denied by all 
those administrators who answered the 
questionnaire. This reaction to reason 
(f) was to be expected. Perhaps reason 
(f) should have had no place in the 
questionnaire, since several administra- 
tors remarked that it seemed highly 
inappropriate. However, it was valu- 
able because it revealed a strong nega- 
tive attitude. Some educators had sug- 
gested that there was a dangerous ten- 
dency among junior colleges of con- 
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fusing philosophy with religion, often 
substituting the one for the other. The 
replies to the questionnaire showed ab- 
solutely no evidence of this attitude. 

Question 7 read as follow: “Which 
of the following branches of philosophy 
do you feel 1s most important in the 
junior college? Rate the following as 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc. in order of preference: 

History of Philosophy, Metaphysics, Ethics, 
Logic, Epistemology, Survey of Ideas, Philos- 
ophy of Religion, Political Philosophy, Aes- 
thetics. 

From a study of the detailed tabu- 
lation of replies it is clear that Ethics, 
History of Philosophy, and Survey of 
Ideas are considered the most important 
branches of philosophy for junior col- 
lege work, while Metaphysics and Epis- 
temology are considered unsuitable for 
such work by the majority of admin- 
istrators. Logic is placed third by a 
reasonably large group. This suggests 
that Logic might well have a place in 
junior college work, but not to the ex- 
clusion of History, Ethics or Survey 
of Ideas. Political Philosophy, Philoso- 
phy of Religion and Aesthetics have 
rather a doubtful rating. Perhaps that 
implies that they could be included as 
subdivisions of a general course. They 
would be considered briefly with atten- 
tinn to certain fundamental concepts 
with which the students could be most 
profitably acquainted. This procedure 
would be varied according to the needs 
of students and interests of instructor. 

From an analysis of the results of 
the questionnaire as tabulated above, it 
is at once obvious that though the ma- 
jority of junior colleges contacted had 
not offered philosophy courses, a defi- 
nite majority of the administrators felt 
that such courses were of value to their 
curricula. This would indicate that there 
exists a very real opportunity for more 
philosophy instruction in junior college. 
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Saner Minds for Better Morale 
H. C. HOPF 


— mental hygiene is still in 
its infancy as a definite part of the 
university, college or junior college 
curricula, it is being heard of not only 
in the academic world but also in the 
world of everyday living, and rightly it 
should. The purpose of mental hygiene 
is gradually being cleared up until to- 
day it not only aims to prevent mental 
disorders but it also attempts to foster 
saner personalities, personalities that 
are happier and healthier, thereby 
creating a higher level of citizenship. 


In a world such as ours, we know 
that intelligence alone will not fulfill 
the needs of society. The inventors of 
gas for the destruction of human lives 
in times of war were intelligent men. 
No one could deny that Napoleon was 
an intelligent man—but an intelligent 
man without a moral sense. What is 
necessary in our social group now is a 
sane personality and one with a great 
deal of courage. There will be periods 
of reconstruction and _ readjustment 








H. C. Hopr has written this article on 
mental hygiene “because much is said on 
mental health but little on how it should be 
taught.” He describes here an approach to 
the subject which, after several years of ex- 
perimenting, has proven satisfactory at Yakima 
Valley Junior College, Washington. He has 
also been interested in other applications of 
the subject such as study methods in the 
treatment of local delinquents and the re- 
lationship and use of semantics in mental 
health. His studies have taken him to many 
lands—to the University of Munich in Ger- 
many, 1930-31, to Italy, and on a cycling 
tour of the continent “to find out what the 
people read.” He has a B.A. from Whitman 
College and an M.A. from the University 
of Wisconsin. He has been at Yakima Val- 
ley Junior College since 1932 and is now 
instructor of psychology and health educa- 
tion, athletic director, and men’s adviser. 


which follow any upheaval, whether of 
war or otherwise. It is then we need men 
and women with a saner outlook on 
life, men and women who can and will 
guide us to a constructive way of life. 

Seventy-five per cent of our junior 
college students seek employment after 
graduating from junior college. In pre- 
senting to these students social studies 
and social problems or what-have-you, 
the college often adds only to the in- 
dividual’s feeling of helplessness in a 
personal world which is still beyond 
his comprehension. We ask him to be- 
come a good citizen in our communities, 
taking part as a voter, as a solver of 
social and business problems, when he 
has as yet not been able to solve his 
personal problems. Often, instead of 
helping youth to solve his personal com- 
plexities in such a way that he can in 
turn face with ease and assurance a 
world of greater experiences, we leave 
him in the dark and then shove him into 
a still darker world. If there is any- 
thing that a human being, whether 
child, adolescent or adult, desires, it 
is to be wanted, and usually he desires 
to be wanted in such a way that he can 
be of some use to a community, social 
group, or family. Any one, then, seek- 
ing his place in his community must 
understand self first and his personal 
problems before he can hope to face 
problems of a communal nature—there- 
by finding fulfillment in a responsible 
job. 

The adolescent is continually seeking 
independence from parents and even 
from the routine of academic life. He 
feels the need of becoming independent 
as a first step toward adulthood. In 
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junior colleges, as well as in other col- 
leges and in high schools, a great deal 
of guidance can be given to adolescent 
and late adolescent students by means 
of biography, the novel, drama and 
poetry in which they can actually have 
the emotional experiences of others. 


At Yakima Valley junior College all 
freshmen are required to take a course 
in Mental Health. Besides the usual 
lecture, discussion of text, private in- 
terview for personal and academic prob- 
lems and quiz sections, they are given 
two projects to work upon. After a 
month or six weeks of instruction the 
student is ready to work on a “case.” 
He is allowed to choose from our li- 
brary the biography of a man who 
seems to have had some psychological 
difficulty—strangely enough, most em- 
inent men seem to give the student 
something to work upon. This “cada- 
ver” may be Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
Heine, Poe, or even our own Abraham 
Lincoln. The student finds everything 
from superiority complexes to emotional 
immaturity. Often the student finds 
that he must read two or three different 
biographies of his case. Then, too, he 
finds that lecture and class discussion 
are not always sufficient to give a psy- 
chological background for his work on 
the case, so he spends more time in the 
library “reading up,” and then having 
private discussions. The student is next 
required to write up his case. First, he 
gives a short biography of it. Second, 
he makes a clear and scientific state- 
ment of the nature of the psychological 
problem involved. The latter includes 
definitions of terms and a description 
of a similar case taken from the text 
or other sources. Third, he must show 
carefully “how his case got that way,” 
by means of the biography. Last, he 
either cures his case or shows how the 
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unhealthy mental condition of his case 
might have been prevented. 

The second project ‘is similar to the 
first, except that now the student is 
ready to work on a live case—the neigh- 
borhood “brat,” or problem child, an 
old maid aunt; sometimes a fellow stu- 
dent consents to be worked upon, and, 
occasionally, a student will attempt an 
unbiased self-analysis. This project, too, 
is written up and the same procedure 
(technique) is used. The student re- 
quires a great deal more guidance in 
this second project, a definite method 
is developed, and an interview is worked 
out with the instructor. 

The results of this technique are not 
as yet very definite, as the three years in 
which we have used this method are 
not sufficient time to give a scientific 
answer. On interviewing our graduates, 
we have found for the most part affirm- 
ative reactions to the course. They have 
stressed especially the enjoyment and 
personal satisfaction gained in analyz- 
ing and attempting to correct mental 
attitudes. Further study will no doubt 
result in a more scientific analysis. 





HARBESON SPEAKS AT NAPA 


John W. Harbeson, principal of Pas- 
adena Junior College, California, and 
president of the Association, recently 
spoke before a gathering of more than 
100 teachers and townspeople at Napa 
Union High School on the proposed 
junior college at Napa. Dr. Harbeson 
predicted that a junior college in Napa 
should become extremely important be- 
cause of location in a place of greatly 
increased population and distance from 
similar institutions. He explained the 
working of the 6-4-4 grade plan expected. 
to be adopted for the new institution 
and cited its success at Pasadena. 
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Dancing Can Be Patriotic 


H. HERBERT HARBISON, 


MAGINE a college teaching dancing! 
The objections which pour out at the 
first suggestion of introducing dancing 
into the college are legion. Only the 
assurance that dancing is not made a 
part of the curriculum can stem the 
torrent. What advantages, then, per- 
suade the faculties of several univer- 
sities, as well as junior colleges, to offer 
their students college-supervised in- 
struction in dancing? 

In the winter of 1940, Highland Park 
Junior College decided to offer Early 
American Dancing after school hours 
on Friday. Now, that is a bad time to 
offer anything to a college student. The 
workweek is over and the student wants 
the week end to himself. But the suc- 
cess of the Highland Park venture 
shows that the student found something 
which he wanted and needed; and the 
backing which has been given the 
dancing classes attests the faculty’s 
approval. 

The first class enrolled and held over 
a hundred students; and the last two 
semesters have seen more than one 
hundred fifty members in each class 


—— 
—— 








H. H. Harsison, Jr. says that he supposes 
biographical data here should include some 
key to dancing, but that he can find none. 
“For what possible connection can I show,” 
he asks, “between dancing and trout fishing, 
versifying, and amateur dramatics?” Little 
did he think when he wrote his article that 
just as it was being published the U. S. Con- 
gress would be asking a similar question about 
dancing and civilian defense! His contention 
that “dancing can be patriotic” is therefore 
doubly interesting at this time. But to get 
back to biographical facts, Mr. Harrison was 
born in Oklahoma, has lived in Ohio, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Montana, California, and now in 
Michigan where he teaches at Highland Park 
Junior College. He holds the bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees from University of Michigan. 


JR. 


(even some of the faculty). The only 
inducement other than the dances them- 
selves which led the students to take the 
course was the physical education de- 
partment’s permission to substitute the 
dancing for routine gym credit. How- 
ever, there was a catch to this seemingly 
easy substitution—the student was re- 
quired to attend 90 per cent of the 
meetings. 

Should credit be given for gymnastic 
training? The dances do not replace the 
rough and tumble of football nor the 
strain of basketball. They are not those 
kinds of dances. Barn dances might re- 
quire training tables, but the Varsou- 
vienne must be executed with a studied, 
quiet grace and precision. The Early 
American Dancing Class teaches the 
student to coordinate his large muscles 
that he may gain poise. The function is 
distinctly kinesthetic. Thus, the control 
which the student assumes over his vol- 
untary actions stabilizes his motor con- 
trol in many correlative activities. The 
answer to the opening question in this 
paragraph should, therefore, be affirm- 
ative, for the gymnasium not only de- 
velops the body but also coordinates its 
movements. 

The classes are taught by Benjamin 
B. Lovett (Henry Ford’s dancing mas- 
ter) and his specially trained assistants. 
Mr. Lovett has over a hundred schools 
employing his services. When it is im- 
practical for Mr. Lovett to travel to 
the school itself, as in the case of Har- 
vard College, he trains members of the 
school’s own staff to give the instruc- 
tion. Scarcely a week goes by without 
his having received applications for ad- 
mittance to his summer training school 
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for instructors. The services of Mr. 
Lovett and his assistants are provided 
without cost. 


Parallel with the achievement of mus- 
cular grace stands the training in social 
grace. The young man (or young 
woman) who does not take part in 
social, and, sometimes, academic func- 
tions often rationalizes that such occu- 
pations are stupid wastes of time. Un- 
derlying this condemnation is a fear of 
not knowing what to do, of not knowing 
how to do, of not knowing. As the 
class in dancing progresses, the student 
is put more and more at his ease, for the 
instructors demand but little of him 
until he has been prepared. The suave, 
well-mannered young man who executes 
all the social graces at the end of the 
semester, may have been led at first by 
very short steps to such a simple tactic 
as asking a young lady to dance with 
him. But until he gains confidence in 
himself, the gauche stumbler is pro- 
tected from embarrassment. The in- 
structors are taught that wall-flowers 
are made, not born. If they can be made, 
they can be unmade. 


Replacing the impressions of crudity 
which arise from the usual conceptions 
of the dances of our forefathers is an- 
other function of these dignified, stately 
dances. The sophisticated young mod- 
ern laughs derisively at the cloddish 
images which hobnailed boots stomping 
on a rough barn floor evoke. And it is 
too frequently true that these are the 
only images which the youngster has of 
the play-time of his forebears. But cer- 
tainly George and Martha Washing- 
ton, James and Dolly Madison, as well 
as countless others of the gentry, were 
not clownish in their amusements. 
Learning the quadrille and the gavotte 
gives the student some tangible concep- 
tion of the grace and dignity which ac- 
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companied Colonial and Early Amer- 
ican hospitality. It is not too far-fetched 
to state that teaching these dances is 
patriotic. 

The healthy skepticism which greeted 
the inception of the class in Highland 
Park Junior College came from the 
faculty’s distrust of any subject which 
could give the student enjoyment with- 
out homework, as well as from the stu- 
dent’s faith that such a dancing class 
would be “sissified.”” It took the col- 
lege about two lessons to overcome its 
negative attitudes. The membership of 
the class continued to grow; local news- 
papers gave favorable publicity; the 
Board of Education smiled; other jun- 
ior colleges invited Highland Park to 
demonstrate. The two parties which Mr. 
Ford has given the classes have been 
attended almost one hundred per cent 
—and that means the faculty, too. 





CLEVELAND DISCUSSION 


In commenting upon the proposals to 
establish a publicly controlled junior 
college at Cleveland, Ohio, the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, in a recent issue, 
says editorially: 


The new school board, in authorizing a study 
looking toward the establishment of junior 
colleges, takes cognizance of the dislocations 
which have already taken place in education 
and of others likely to occur as the war con- 
tinues. Whether junior colleges are warranted 
in Cleveland cannot be known until a com- 
prehensive investigation is made. College 
problems as a whole will shape up more 
clearly in the months ahead. Therefore, the 
board acts wisely in beginning an immediate 
assimilation of available facts. In recent times 
the great Carnegie and Rockefeller founda- 
tions have shown a strong interest in this 
type of school. There are many reasons for 
it. In the first place, only about one stu- 
dent in seven who enters a standard college 
graduates. The junior institution makes pos- 
sible a complete training in business or me- 
chanical subjects in two years. Thus accom- 
plishment is definite. The school board study 
is important not only as a war measure, but 
in planning for the peace. 
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Evolving a Guidance Program at St. Petersburg 
PAUL W. PENNINGROTH 


HE recognition of the need of a more 

definite guidance service was the 
result of a survey in 1935 of the occu- 
pational plans of the students in St. 
Petersburg Junior College, Florida. The 
students did not know what occupation 
they wished to pursue or, having chosen 
an occupational field, did not know the 
direction their vocational plans should 
follow. The informality of life in the 
small college and the close contact of 
faculty and students did not provide 
the amount and quality of guidance de- 
sired. Consideration of launching a 
guidance program brought several im- 
mediate problems to maintain desirable 
contacts already existing between in- 
dividual members of the faculty and 
students, and to provide the individual 
services of a guidance specialist from a 
faculty already fully occupied with 
teaching. 

By way of trial, a program was 
started in 1936 to provide three serv- 
ices: first, information about the stu- 
dent’s abilities and interests; second, 
information about occupations; and, 
third, evolution through discussion, a 
program to be followed by the student. 
This plan was headed up in the psy- 
chology department with a faculty com- 








PauL W. PENNINGROTH’S concern with guid- 
ance derives from a life-long interest in peo- 
ple in all parts of the world. He has taught 
in a government lycee in Adana, Turkey, at 
the American University in Beirut, Syria, and 
in several states in the United States—Illinois. 
New York, New Mexico, Georgia, and now in 
Florida. At St. Petersburg Junior College he 
is head of the psychology department and 
director of guidance. His formal studies have 
taken him to the University of Iowa for a 
B.S. and to Columbia University in New York 


for a Ph. D. 


mittee determining the policies to be 
followed. The program began with an 
initial interview with the student fol- 
lowed by the administration of tests. 
These tests were used to supply infor- 
mation concerning the student’s voca- 
tional interest, personality characteris- 
tics, and mental ability. In many cases 
the intelligence record was secured from 
the state measurement program of sen- 
iors in high schools. The results of the 
tests and the implications for the stu- 
dent were discussed in personal inter- 
views. In some cases, students were em- 
barrassed by lack of knowledge of the 
variety of work to be done in the world 
and the requirements of various tasks. 
Information was. supplied through 
books, consultations with professional 
people, and through career monographs. 
In other cases, students were made 
aware of interests which they had not 
realized. In others, confirmation of in- 
terests was made, and with some stu- 
dents misinterpretations of interests 
were shown. On the personality side, 
students were helped to remove infe- 
riority complexes, to eradicate deep- 
seated fears, and to eliminate personal 
habits which acted as social barriers. 

The voluntary response of the stu- 
dents indicated that the personnel pro- 
gram was meeting a real need. As ex- 
perience accumulated, however, a de- 
sirable extension of the work was in- 
dicated. Some students found their pri- 
mary difficulty to be adjustment to the 
college program, and especially adapta- 
tion to the study requirements of col- 
lege life. To meet this need, provision 
was made in 1939 to analyze the read- 
ing abilities and study habits of those 
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students who desired such help and to 
offer a program of remedial reading. 
In the beginning of the year this pro- 
gram was optional for the students, but 
as progress during the semester gave 
evidence of inability to master work, 
the president of the college, the dean 
of men, the dean of women, or any 
member of the faculty advised the fail- 
ing student to take advantage of this 
service. In this way, the students who 
realized their own needs or those whose 
work clearly indicated their needs were 
included in the guidance program. 


The tests that have been found most 
useful in this program are the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank, the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test, the Bell Adjust- 
ment Inventory, and the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory. Other tests have 
been used as the occasion demanded. 
Occupational fields which were checked 
for the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank over a five-year period are shown 
in Table I. 

Accumulating experience has brought 
about this year another change in the 
program. In the past, some students, 
a little hesitant or inclined to post- 
pone their thinking, did not seek the 
services that were available. This year, 
the students are being requested to 
check with the Director of Personnel 
Work to make it easier for each stu- 
dent to secure the services and also to 
make sure that each student is thinking 
through his vocational problems. If the 
student reports that his plans have been 
made and that he has a program which 
seems advisable under the situation, 
nothing more is done. But for those 
students who are still uncertain and 
who have not worked out a program, 
the interviewing and consultation serv- 
ice is given. 

In summary, the guidance program at 
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Table I. OCCUPATIONAL SCORINGS FOR STRONG 
VocATIONAL INTEREST BLANK OVER A 
PERIOD OF FIVE YEARS 













































































Occupation 

City School Superintendent. ......... 1 
Personnel 1 
Purchasing Agent 1 
Real Estate Salesman 1 
Teacher of Social Sciences. ............... 1 
YWCA Secretary 1 
Housewife 2 
Librarian 4 
Dentist 6 
Physician 6 
Psychologist 7 
Rs neesieemnnie 8 
Author 9 
Nurse 9 
Social Worker 10 
Mathematician 13 
Minister 13 
Stenographer-Secretary .% 
Chemist | 17 
ici aici cts 18 
Life Insurance Salesman. .............. 19 
Artist as ae 
Advertising sssaciocs. 
CPA 28 
REE rere iED DEN EEn UTNE ErED 29 
Teacher in General ............ camnaniaien 29 
School Man 35 
Lawyer —— 
a asaasanenieianh 59 
a 103 





St. Petersburg Junior College has 
evolved as experience indicated needs. 
The program operates inexpensively, has 
retained values which tend to be char- 
acteristic of the small college, and has 
become in the eyes of the students a 
definite part of the college program. 





STEPHENS TO ADD YEAR 


The addition of a third year to the 
junior college program is under consider- 
ation at Stephens College, Missouri. 
With 21 of last year’s graduates return- 
ing this year as “apprentices” to pursue 
individual study and research in their 
chosen fields, the plan would provide an 
extra year of terminal general educa- 
tion with additional credits offered stu- 
dents who intend to transfer to a uni- 
versity. 
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Bachelor’s Degree at Junior College Level 


O* January 22, 1942 the University of Chicago announced a new plan to 
confer the bachelor’s degree at the junior college level and suggested the 
desirability of all junior colleges following the same practice. This announce- 
ment has stirred up a variety of judgments in the educational world. Below are 
printed a number of significant statements which will be of distinct interest to 
junior colleges. Undoubtedly these proposals will be a subject of much discussion 





in both junior colleges and senior colleges in the next few months. 


THE CHICAGO ANNOUNCEMENT* 


Three fundamental revisions in the 
educational organization of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago have been made by the 
University Senate, President Robert M. 
Hutchins announced yesterday. The 
bachelor’s degree will be awarded at 
the end of the sophomore year, to mark 
completion of the period of general edu- 
cation. The University will adjust the 
quarter system, which it originated in 
1892, to provide four quarters of twelve, 
rather than eleven, weeks each. The 
“split week” schedule, recently adopted 
by the College (comprising the freshman 
and sophomore years) will be extended 
to the entire University. Students here- 
after will attend classes three days a 
week, on a Monday-Wednesday-Friday 
or Tuesday-Thursday-Saturday cycle, 
instead of four days, as has been tradi- 
tional at the University. The three-day 
cycle of classes will give the students 
three full days for employment or in- 
dependent study. 

Beginning with the summer quarter 
entering students will be candidates for 
the new degree. The twelve-week quar- 
ter, and the ‘“‘split” class schedule are 
effective immediately. 

The action on the bachelor’s degree 
not only emphasizes the distinction be- 
tween general and specialized education 








*Portion of statement released by Depart- 
ment of Press Relations of the University of 
Chicago, January 22, 1942. 


made by the Chicago Plan, but also clar- 
ifies the organization of the educational 
system from the high school through the 
master’s degree, President Hutchins 
pointed out. From the immediate stand- 
point of relation to the war, the Uni- 
versity’s action will provide a maximum 
opportunity for men of college age to 
complete their general education before 
entering the service, and to receive a 
degree recognizing their achievement. 


“The changes adopted are much less 
drastic and much less novel for the 
University of Chicago than the same 
changes would be for other institutions,” 
President Hutchins said in his announce- 
ment. “From the time that Dr. Harper, 
in organizing the University in 1891, 
recognized the distinction between gen- 
eral and special education by establishing 
the freshman and sophomore years as 
a ‘junior college’ the decision made 
yesterday has been one toward which 
the University has been inevitably tend- 
ing.” 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, first ad- 
vocated award of the bachelor’s degree 
at the end of the sophomore year. Presi- 
dent Hutchins has repeatedly urged 
such action since 1930. “Our American 
educational system has been afflicted 
with tremendous and depressing wastes,” 
President Hutchins said. “An elemen- 
tary education can be given in six years. 
But when Horace Mann sought a foreign 
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school to imitate, he brought back as a 
model a German school which was ter- 
minal and therefore took eight years. 
As a result, students are delayed two 
years all along the line. Two years is 
about the difference in intellectual ma- 
turity between an American student 
and an English, French, or German boy 
of the same age. 


‘General education can easily be com- 
pleted by the end of the sophomore year 
in college. Students who have neither 
the interest nor the ability which spe- 
cialization requires should not be allowed 
to proceed beyond this point. But the 
junior and senior years of our colleges 
and universities are crowded with medi- 
ocre students who go on to the bachelor’s 
degree because that is the only recog- 
nizable reward that college offers. 
Their presence makes it impossible to 
develop a worthwhile program for those 
students who are qualified to go on. 
Their presence also complicates the work 
for the master’s degree, which is re- 
garded simply as a one-year addendum 
significant chiefly because one cannot 
get a job teaching in high school without 
it. 

“The University now proposes to give 
meaning to the end of the period of 
general education by awarding the bach- 
elor’s degree for such accomplishment. 
A hitherto ambiguous degree now has 
meaning. Students who have no business 
continuing beyond that period can leave 
with self-respect. The Divisions (the 
junior and senior years and the graduate 
schools) are now in a position to or- 
ganize intelligible courses of study cover- 
ing three years and leading to the mas- 
ter’s degree. That degree will have 
meaning, for it will represent indepen- 
dent and coherent intellectual effort in 
a fairly broad field. The professional 
schools can begin their work at the 
junior year. 
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“Because of the present 8-4-4 plan of 
elementary, secondary, and collegiate 
education, the six hundred junior col- 
leges of the country are at present an 
anomaly in the educational system. 
Many of them have the mistaken belief 
they should achieve respectability by 
becoming four-year colleges of liberal 
arts. If they, too, decide to award the 
bachelor’s degree at the end of two 
years, their position will be regularized 
and _ stabilized. 





COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES* 


HE four-year liberal arts college and 

the two-year junior college are dis- 
tinctive and unique products of the 
American system of higher education. 
They have no exact counterpart in other 
countries. Increasingly in hundreds of 
these colleges, over a long period of 
years, the bachelor’s degree has come to 
stand for the successful completion of 
four years of collegiate education be- 
yond the secondary school; the asso- 
ciate’s degree or title for the successful 
completion of two years of collegiate 
education beyond the secondary school 
—whether secured in the lower division 
of a university, in a liberal arts college, 
or in a separately organized junior col- 
lege. 

It is desirable that there be reasonable 
uniformity in the award of these college 
degrees in order to avoid confusion on 
the part of the educational world and of 
the general public. Any proposal, par- 
ticularly under wartime conditions, to 
award the widely recognized bachelor’s 
degree at the close of the junior college 





*Statement endorsed by the executive 
boards or equivalent groups of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, National Associa- 
tion of State Universities, National Confer- 
ence of Church-Related Colleges, Council of 
Church Boards of Education, and Association 
of Colleges and Universities of the Pacific 
Southwest. 
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or of the sophomore year after only 
two years or less of college beyond the 
secondary school is to be deplored. 
Such practice is sure to lead to wide- 
spread misunderstanding and confusion 
and to result in cheapening the signifi- 
cance of the time-honored and univer- 
sally recognized baccalaureate degree. 
The baccalaureate degree should con- 
tinue to signify the completion of the 
equivalent of a four-year collegiate 
course of study; the associate’s degree 
the completion of the equivalent of a 
two-year collegiate course of study. 





UNIVERSITY WOMEN* 

HE national Board of Directors of 

the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women today went on record as 
being “‘in favor of reserving the term 
Bachelor’s degree for the completion 
of that education which meets the 
standards for which the degree has been 
given in the past.” 

This action followed a discussion of 
the announcement by President Robert 
M. Hutchins of the University of Chi- 
cago that that institution will award a 
bachelor’s degree at the end of the soph- 
omore year, to mark the completion of 
the period of general education. The 
Chicago plan was questioned by several 
board members as tending to cause con- 
fusion in academic terms and to debase 
the value of the Bachelor’s degree. 

“Tt is a Pearl Harbor attack on the 
Bachelor’s degree,”’ was the comment of 
Mrs. Malbone Graham, of Santa Monica, 
California, regional vice-president of the 
South Pacific section of the A.A.U.W. 

The point was brought up that the 
A.A.U.W. has consistently required as 
basis for membership a standard Bach- 





*Statement released by national office of the 
American Association of University Women 
following action by their National Board of 
Directors at a meeting at Washington, D. C. 
in February. 
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elor’s degree from a college accredited 
by the Association of American Uni- 
versities, with additional requirements 
as to general education and provisions 
for women offered by the institution. 
These standards are checked through 
inspection by the Committee on Mem- 
bership and Maintaining Standards. 





SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION* 


For many years the Southern Associ- 
ation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
has labored unremittingly for reasonable 
uniformity in standards of achievement 
as the basis for the granting of degrees. 
During the first and second decades of 
this century there were institutions in 
this region which granted bachelor’s de- 
grees for only one or two years of bona 
fide college work. The result was con- 
fusion as to the meaning of college on 
the part of students, their parents and 
the general public. After strenuous ef- 
forts over a long period, this unfortunate 
situation has been largely eliminated. 

In view of these facts this Commis- 
sion, therefore, deplores any proposal, 
particularly under wartime conditions, 
to award the bachelor’s degree at the 
close of the junior college or of the 
sophomore year after only two years (or 
less) of college beyond the secondary 
school. Such practice must lead in- 
evitably to widespread misunderstanding 
and confusion and result in cheapening 
the significance of the time-honored and 
widely recognized baccalaureate degree. 
There is no objection on the part of this 





*Copy of a resolution submitted by the 
Executive Council of the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. This resolution was submitted 
at a special meeting of the Commission and 
accompanying Conference, held at Atlanta, 
Georgia, February 6, 1942. The meeting was 
attended not only by the 45 members of the 
Commission, but also by 140 representatives 
of member institutions. The resolution was 
duly approved by the Commission and by the 
Conference, according to information fur- 
nished by M. C. Huntley, secretary. 
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Commission to the use of the Associate 
in Arts title or degree for the completion 
of the equivalent of a two-year collegiate 
course of study but it urges that the 
baccalaureate degree should continue to 
signify the completion of the equivalent 
of a four-year collegiate course of study. 





CHICAGO REPLY* 


The following is the text of a state- 
ment telegraphed by President Robert 
M. Hutchins of the University of Chi- 
cago to Chancellor O. C. Carmichael 
of Vanderbilt University: 

“The resolution of the Southern Asso- 
ciation in regard to the Bachelor’s de- 
gree at the University of Chicago shows 
that the Association has entirely missed 
the point of the University’s action. The 
Association would have been more in- 
telligent, as well as more courteous, if 
it had given the University a chance to 
be heard. The University was not even 
notified that its plans were to be con- 
sidered by the Association. The resolu- 
tion must have been based on brief and 
inadequate reports. 

“The University’s curriculum to the 
Bachelor’s degree is a four-year course of 
study beginning with the junior year in 
high school. For the time being, at least, 
students will be admitted to it in the 
middle, that is, at the beginning of the 
conventional freshman year, just as 
students are admitted to all institutions 
in the Southern Association in the mid- 
dle of your four-year curricula, that is, 
at the beginning of the conventional 
junior year. The University has always 
favored a 6-4-4 plan of education, 
and condemns the conventional 8-4-4 
plan as wasteful and the conventional 
bachelor’s degree as meaningless. 





*Statement released by Department of 
Press Relations of the University of Chicago, 
February 9, 1942. Chancellor Carmichael is 
a member of the Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education. 
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“The faculty of the College of the 
University is now reconsidering the cur- 
riculum and the examinations for the 
bachelor’s degree. When this study is 
completed, I shall be glad to have grad- 
uating seniors in the institutions of the 
Southern Association try the examina- 
tions that will be given for the Bachelor’s 
degree at the University of Chicago.” 





CALIFORNIA PLAN* 


Acting on the recommendation of 
junior college and state college officials 
and of the State Conference on Higher 
Education, the Academic Senate of the 
University of California has voted to 
make the Associate in Arts degree, now 
awarded by the junior colleges, a degree 
which the University of California also 
will grant in its largest colleges beginning 
with the year 1941-42. 

Hereafter the Associate in Arts degree 
will be awarded to all students who 
complete the first two years of work at 
the University with a grade average of 
not less than C and who have satis- 
fied the requirements of the previously 
awarded junior certificates in the col- 
leges concerned. The purpose of the 
degree is to accentuate the function of 
the first two years of college as general 
education rather than as specialized edu- 
cation and to give to those who with- 
draw from college at this point some 
significant recognition of the course of 
studies they have completed. It will be 
awarded in the Colleges of Letters and 
Science and of Commerce, at Berkeley, 
and in the Colleges of Letters and Sci- 
ence, of Applied Arts, and of Business 
Administration at Los Angeles. 

Just as is now the case with the Bache- 
lor Degree, the Associate in Arts degree 
will signify the completion of a cur- 





*Statement issued by the University of Cal- 
ifornia in the autumn of 1941. 
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riculum. Whether the student is pre- 
pared to go on beyond the Associate in 
Arts degree in a particular specialized 
field of upper division study will depend 
upon the nature of the courses he has 
taken and the ability he has demon- 
strated. 

In announcing the new degree, Presi- 
dent Robert Gordon Sproul stated that 
this action on the part of the Academic 
Senate represents just one of a number 
of steps that are being taken to integrate 
better the work of the University with 
other units of the educational system of 
the State, particularly the junior colleges. 





CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGES* 


“Be it resolved that the California 
Junior College Federation respectfully 
petition the State Board of Education to 
authorize the issuance by public junior 
colleges of a degree, instead of a title, 
upon completion by the student of the 
regulation requirements toward gradu- 
ation.” 


At the meeting of the California State 
Board of Education held February 27- 
28, 1942 this request of the junior col- 
leges of the state was granted. The 
Board adopted a resolution amending 
their previous authorization for the use 
of the “title of Associate of Arts” so 
that now any public junior college in 
the state of California “shall confer the 
degree of Associate in Arts upon any 
student who shall complete satisfactorily 
a junior college curriculum of 64 credit 
hours in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
grades” provided the curriculum in- 
cludes specified amounts of work in a 








*Forma!l resolution adopted at a special 
meeting of the California Junior College 
Federation, Bakersfield, February 7, 1942. 
For a decade the California public junior 
colleges have been awarding the “title” of 
Associate in Arts. Following the action of 
the University of California, reported above. 
they wished to designate the Associate of 
Arts as a “degree” instead of as a “title.’’ 
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major field, in physical education, in 
hygiene, in American institutions and 
ideals, and in English. 





AMERICAN UNIVERSITY* 


The School of Social Sciences and 
Public Affairs of the American Univer- 
sity announces the degree of Associate 
in Administration which will be con- 
ferred at the annual commencement be- 
ginning in the spring of 1943 upon all 
undergraduate students who have suc- 
cessfully completed 63 semester hours of 
prescribed study. The curriculum to be 
followed in meeting the requirements 
for this degree includes both founda- 
tional courses at the junior college level 
with emphasis in the social sciences, and 
advanced and specialized courses at the 
senior college level in a field of major 
concentration to be selected by the stu- 
dent. Adequate preparation in basic 
courses or the equivalent in experience 
must be demonstrated in each case for 
admission to the advanced classes. The 
entire program represents a condensa- 
tion of the requirements for the Bachelor 
of Science degree in Administration upon 
a vertical basis. This will permit the 
mature student to pursue his field of 
specialization beyond the point which 
would ordinarily be reached in a two- 
year college course. The degree has been 
especially designed to meet the needs of 
mature students with little or no previous 
college credit who expect to continue 
their college work on a part-time basis 
while employed. The condensed pro- 
gram leading to the Associate degree 
provides the specialized training desired, 
and also the necessary basic training 
needed as background for such courses. 





*Announcement by the administration of 
American University, Washington, D. C., fol- 
lowing a faculty meeting March 7, 1942. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


“Wartime Activities” is a new depart- 
ment inaugurated this month “for the 
duration” to show what junior colleges 
are doing to win the war on the educa- 
tionai front. It is hoped junior colleges 


will continue to submit reports of their: 


activities in this regard so that all may 
benefit by an exchange of information. 





CALENDAR ADJUSTMENTS 


Approximately half of the junior 
colleges of the country are planning on 
summer sessions as one phase of adjust- 
ment to the need for accelerated pro- 
grams to meet wartime conditions. Al- 
most two-thirds of those planning such 
summer sessions expect to give a full 
summer course approximately 12 weeks 
in length. The smallest proportion of 


American Colleges, as reported in the 
March issue of their Bulletin, shows that 
64 per cent plan to operate on the basis 
of two semesters plus a summer session, 
mostly of 12 weeks’ duration; 11 per 
cent on a trimester basis; 15 per cent 
on a four quarter basis; and 10 per 
cent with no change in the present nine 
months’ plan with no summer session. 
Nearly all of the last named group are 
women’s colleges. 


Other forms of acceleration, not so 
easily classified, include operation of 
classes on a 24-hour basis; introduction 
of shortened courses; admitting new 
students in June, September, and at 
mid-year; and reduction in general of 
all lost time by cutting down on vaca- 
tions and examination periods. 


SUMMARY OF JUNIOR COLLEGE PLANS OF OPERATION PLANNED FOR 1942-43 


Percentage 
For distribution 


Junior Colleges 
Coeduca- For 











Total tional men women of total 
Total junior colleges reporting 429 319 28 82 100 
Four quarters (10-12 weeks), including summer 41 37 2 2 10 
Two semesters (17-19 weeks), summer 6 weeks .. 36 30 1 5 8 
Two semesters (17-19 weeks), summer 9 weeks ...... 33 28 3 2 8 
Two semesters (17-19 weeks), summer 12 weeks .. 65 55 4 6 15 
Three trimesters (16-17 weeks), through the year 27 24 2 1 6 
No change from present system 206 128 15 63 48 
Other plan 21 17 1 3 5 





change is found in the women’s insti- 
tutions. 


These are the outstanding results of 
the postcard inquiry to all junior colleges 
of the country, sent out by the Wash- 
ington office of the Association, February 
10. A complete summary of replies up 
to March 12 is given below. Institutions 
were asked to check one of the seven 
classifications. 


A somewhat similar inquiry answered 
by 400 members of the Association of 


Some junior colleges are conducting 
their technical shops on four daily 
six-hour shifts which run completely 
“round-the-clock,” as at Riverside 
Junior College, California. Muscatine 
Junior College, Iowa, has shortened its 
commerce course by concentrating train- 
ing on the vocational skill subjects such 
as typing, shorthand, and office machines 
and eliminating such business back- 
ground courses as business law, intro- 
duction to business, etc. In addition, 
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each typing and shorthand class meets 
for two periods daily instead of for one 
as was previously the case. Students 
enroll in only two additional subjects 
during the year. 

An interesting method of articulation 
with the accelerated program of a four- 
year college is described by Textile 
Institute, South Carolina, where students 
may complete a regular academic year’s 
work in a shortened year and then at- 
tend a 12-week summer school at 
Wofford College, a four-year college also 
located in Spartanburg. The curricula 
of the two institutions are so planned 
that any freshman entering either in- 
stitution may complete the combined 
four-year course in three calendar years. 


W.C.E. 





IF FEDERAL AID? 


The postcard inquiry mentioned in 
the preceding report also asked for an 
estimate of probable attendance in sum- 
mer session (a) if no Federal aid were 
given to students, and (b) if substantial 
aid were given to needy students. 

A summary of replies from 154 in- 
stitutions which were able to make 
estimates follows: 


Estimated students 


Number Without With 
of Federal Federal 











Type of institution replies aid aid 
Coeducational  ........ 140 13,720 24,705 
For men 9 615 1,055 
For women. ............. _S5 230 330 

154 14,565 26,090 


Average enrollment anticipated with- 
out Federal aid is a little less than 100 
students per institution. This enroll- 
ment would be almost doubled if sub- 
stantial Federal aid were made available. 
At present, however, it seems probable 
that such aid, if offered this summer, 
will be in the form of loans or a com- 
bination of loan and grant and available 
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only for students in certain fields such 
aS engineering, science, industrial man- 
agement, and elementary teaching. Bills 
are in preparation covering these fields 
but whether they will be acted upon by 
Congress in time to affect students this 
summer is questionable. 
W.C.E. 





135 WARTIME COURSES 


One hundred and thirty-five new 
courses with special wartime content or 
implications have been reported to the 
Washington office by junior colleges 
from coast to coast. Varying widely 
in title and subject matter, some of these 
courses are given for credit and some 
with no credit as in the case of many 
Red Cross and Federally sponsored 
courses. Many of the new courses in 
engineering, science, and management 
are Federally sponsored, tuition free, 
and are offered in conjunction with a 
neighboring university. Junior colleges 
also report considerable reorganization 
and condensation of regularly estab- 
lished courses, particularly in mathe- 
matics and science, to meet wartime 
needs. Throughout most departments, 
increased emphasis has been placed on 
the bearing of the present situation on 
the subject studied. 

The most common and most widely 
given course is First Aid. In a large 
number of junior colleges this has been 
made a required subject with credit 
given toward graduation. Other courses 
frequently mentioned are nutrition, home 
nursing, machine shop, civil aeronautics, 
welding, navigation, meteorology, and 
mechanical drawing. The complete list 
follows: 


Social Science Field 


Teaching of Democracy: 
American Democracy 
American Ideals 
Democracy in a Crisis 
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Foundations of Democracy 

History of Political and Social Democracy 
in the U. S. 

United States Government 

Women’s Responsibilities as Citizens of a 
Democracy 


South American Relations: 
Interhemisphere Relations 
Pan American Relations 
South America Today 
Spanish America, Its History and Language 


The World at War: 
Contemporary Europe 
Contemporary History Forum 
Contemporary World Affairs 
Problems of Post-War Reconstruction 
War Aims 
Wartime Orientation 
World Politics in the Far East 


Propaganda: 
Propaganda and Public Opinion 
Psychology of Propaganda 


Economics: 
Consumer Economics in Wartime 
Economics of War 
Economic Geography (treating meaning of 
the world’s distribution of natural re- 
sources in the political and military strat- 
egy of the war) 


Scientific and Technical 
Civilian Aviation Training: 
Civil Air Regulations 
Meteorology 
Navigation 
Principles of Flight 


Naval Aviation Training: Students enlist in 
Navy, take aviation training at college, and 
are not called to duty until close of present 
college year. 

Drafting and Mapping: 

Airplane Drawing 

Blue-Print Reading 

Cartography (map-making for defense pur- 
poses ) 

Engineering Drawing and Applied Mathe- 
matics 

Machine Design 

Mapping and Calculation 

Map Reading 

Mechanical Drawing 

Sheet Metal Drafting 

Surveying 

Electricity: 

Alternating Current Equipment Maintenance 

Electricity 

Electricity Applied to Communications 

Electrical Engineering and Related Mathe- 
matics 

Marine Wiring 

Practical Physics (one semester is devoted 
entirely to electricity as related to defense) 
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Engineering: 
Aeronautical Engineering 
Airplane Engines 
Automobile Engines 
Engineering Aide 
Engineering and War Materials 
Gas and Diesel Engines 
War Machines and Gases 


Mathematics: 

Aerial Mathematics 

Comptometry 

Descriptive Geometry 

Elementary Interior Ballistics (treats fire- 
arms and explosives) 

Mathematical Analysis 

Mathematics Applied to Army and Navy 

Military Mathematics 

Slide Rule Work 

Spherical Trigonometry 

Statistics 

Military: 

Military Signaling and Communication 

Military Tactics 

Military Training (in many junior colleges 
offered for credit and replacing regular 
physical training work for men) 

Quartermaster Corps 

Signal Corps 


Shop Skills: 
Aeroplane Instrument Repair 
Auto Mechanics 
Aviation Mechanics 
Blacksmithing 
Defense Mechanics 
Farm Mechanics 
Forge Shop 
Foundry 
Gauge Testing 
Machine Shop 
Mechanic Learner 
Motor Mechanics 
Patternmaking 
Pipefitting 
Riveting 
Sheet Metal Work 
Welding 
Woodworking Shop 


Miscellaneous: 

Automobile Driving and General Roadside 
Repair (stresses handling of ambulances) 

Basic Photography (basic training course 
for U. S. Air Corps and Signal Corps 
photography) 

Basic Principles of Industrial Chemistry 

Geology Prospecting (preparation for field 
search for minerals and other strategic 
defense material) 

Inspection of Materials 

Production Control 

Rubber Technology (stresses problems of 
reclaimed and synthetic rubber) 

Selection and Operation of Industrial Heat 
Treating Equipment 
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Commercial 


Army-Navy Office Administration Course 
(For draftees who wish office jobs in the 
Army or Navy. In one institution over 
200 such placements have already been 
made. Instructors are reserve officers.) 

Business Skills Course (One-year course con- 
centrating on typing, shorthand, and office 
machines to give skills essential in business, 
defense, and some branches of the armed 
services. ) 

Civil Service Courses (Preparation for vari- 
ous branches of civil service.) 

Commercial Aviation for Women (Study of 
telephone sales, office sales, hostess work, 
office management, and _ meteorology. 
Taught by experts from the major air 
lines.) 

Company Clerk Course (Training in clerk’s 
duties of an Army company so that 
student may qualify for such work when 
called into service. ) 

Cost Control 

Military Correspondence 

Personnel Management 

Refresher Course in Business Skills 


Health and Safety 


Civilian Defense: (Many of these courses 
given through Red Cross) 
Ambulance Course 
Community Recreational Activities 
First Aid 
Home Nursing 
Hygiene 
Nursery and Child Care 
Safety Education 


% 


Food: 
Agriculture for Defense (To assist students 
to make their farms more productive) 
Backyard Poultry (Raising poultry with 
equipment that can be used in anyone’s 

“backyard.”) 

Canteen Work (Feeding units of 350 persons 
or more) 

Company Cooks (Army cooking training.) 

Family Food Problems 

Family Purchasing (How to purchase foods, 
clothing, and household goods during 
wartime.) 


Farm Study 


Home Gardens (These are known as “victory 
gardens.” Each student has assigned to him 
a plot of land to cultivate.) 

Nutrition for Defense (In some junior col- 
leges this is also given as a refresher course 
for former home economics majors.) 

Medical: 

Bacteriology 

Health Education 

Hospital Techniques 

Laboratory Methods 


Laboratory Technician 

Medical Assistant 

Medical Secretary 

Micro-Technique (A regular two-semester 
course offered in one semester for the 
benefit of sophomores who decide to 
change their major to pre-medical or pre- 
nursing.) 

Nurses’ Aides 

Physical Fitness 

Practical Nursing (In many cases, given by a 
Red Cross registered nurse.) 

Pre-Nursing (A one-year course, in many 
instances, to prepare high school gradu- 
ates for admission to hospital training 
schools.) 

Public Health 

X-Ray Technique 


Language and Literature 


Business Spanish 
Spanish 
World Literature 





SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


That the junior college is in the war, 
involved in almost every phase of com- 
bat from giving students and faculty to 
the armed services to strengthening 
civilian fortitude, is seen in the scores 
of special wartime activities which are 
being reported to the Washington office. 
These activities seem to involve every 
person in the junior college family 24 
hours a day and are being carried on 
in addition to the 135 wartime courses 
described above. Letters, news releases, 
and other reports have brought the story 
of these patriotic activities to the Wash- 
ington office. They are summarized be- 
low. 


Air Raid Protection 


Enemy bombs will not find junior 
colleges napping. Reports indicate that 
most junior colleges, especially those on 
the two coasts, are completely organized 
for air raid protection. Administration 
of this type of protection takes many 
forms. In California Menlo Junior Col- 
lege has divided itself into separate 
departments with faculty members as 
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commissioners of the departments which 
include Air Raid, Fire, Police, Medical, 
Public Works, and Utilities. At Los 
Angeles City College, everyone has his 
duty with either the Auxiliary Police 
Force, the Fire Force, the Medical and 
First Aid Service, Rescue Squads, Mes- 
sengers and Communications, Food and 
Housing, or Morale and Public Rela- 
tions. 


But whether as highly organized as 
these two institutions or not, many 
junior colleges have appointed air raid 
wardens who, in shifts, keep a 24-hour a 
day vigil. Air Raid Precautions courses 
are frequently given by the college. In 
one junior college such a course meets 
for two hours every night for nine nights. 
It includes instruction in the general 
defense set-ups as found necessary in 
Britain, the latest advice from Wash- 
ington for Civilian Defense, and specific 
training in the handling of incendiary 
bombs and in the duties of an air raid 
warden. At Endicott Junior College, 
Massachusetts, each student is required 
to prepare a kit containing soap and 
towel, a flashlight with red cover, small 
amount of money, toothbrush, eye- 
glasses, valuables, medicines, candy, and 
to lay this kit out every night together 
with warm clothing, a coat and head 
gear, and heavy shoes and socks. 


Physical accommodations for air raid 
protection include such measures as con- 
version of college basements into air 
raid shelters by building new entrances 
to them and by suitable redecoration, 
and conversion of special rooms into 
first aid units. Some junior colleges 
are organized to accommodate not only 
their own students and faculty but the 
entire neighboring community. Scranton- 
Keystone Junior College, Pennsylvania, 
has made plans to convert its facilities 
into an evacuation center with cots, 
bedding, and kitchen facilities to pro- 
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vide adequately for some 1,000 people. 
(Scranton-Keystone’s own personnel 
consists of 216 students and 21 faculty 
members.) Bucknell University Junior 
College, Pennsylvania, has also made 
its buildings available as emergency 
shelters for the entire community. Two 
buildings have been designated as air 
raid shelters.and one, which was pre- 
sented to the college two years ago by 
Admiral Stark, has been offered as a 
Red Cross shelter. One of the college 
garages will be made available to the 
town fire department as an emergency 
fire fighting station. 


Conservation 


Junior college students are proving 
that the younger generation does recog- 
nize the homely virtues of thrift and 
conservation. At Morton Junior College, 
in Illinois, over 700 students signed 
pledge cards promising to curtail ex- 
penses. During National Consumer 
Week, students from Maine to Cali- 
fornia held forums urging such conser- 
vation measures as walking to college 
to save rubber and gasoline, cutting 
down on decorations at school dances, 
fewer movies, even less “nibbling” be- 
tween meals. Riverside Junior College, 
California, has started a “bicycle move- 
ment” to re-popularize the bicycle and 
save using automobiles. Junior college 
students seem determined to waste 
nothing. Scrap paper and cardboard 
boxes, tinfoil, old license plates, canceled 
stamps with their valuable dye are but 
some of the items that are being saved. 
Many junior colleges have boxes placed 
in every room where these articles may 
be deposited. 


Defense Bonds and Stamps 
If money can win this war then junior 
colleges are preparing to win it. The 
sale of defense bonds and stamps is 
going strong on every campus with 
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special drives and contests continually 
under way. Especially interesting are 
some of the novel ideas which give spice 
to the selling campaigns and attest the 
ingenuity of young minds. At Yakima 
Valley Junior College, Washington, 
young men have decided to send their 
best girls 50-cent defense stamps instead 
of the traditional corsages to wear to 
the college proms. At Blackburn Col- 
lege, Illinois, more than 50 young men 
have signed a pledge to go without 
haircuts until the first of May and to 
pool the money thus saved to purchase 
defense bonds which will be given to 
the college. For those who get too 
shaggy, a provision has been made allow- 
ing amateur trims by fellow “shaggy 
locks.”” At Bergen County Junior Col- 
lege, New Jersey, an “Arm America 
Festival” with admission price one 
dollar’s worth of defense stamps has 
added over $15,000 to the national 
treasury. Students at Stephens College, 
Missouri, made a huge Defense Flag 
of 25- and 50-cent defense stamps as 
part of a $10,000 Victory Stamp and 
Bond Drive. Students in the salesman- 
ship classes at Trinidad State Junior 
College, Colorado, have made their de- 
fense stamp selling a project in practical 
experience by staffing two booths in 
department stores and one at the college 
and applying their salesmanship knowl- 
edge to boost sales for their country. 
(Editor’s Note: Some junior colleges 
have carried their campaigns right to the 
Association office—by paying small bills 
in defense stamps! ) 


Education on Background of War 


Well-informed citizens are one of the 
ramparts of democracy and junior col- 
leges are watching those ramparts. They 
are conducting forums for both students 
and the public in general on topics 
which give some background for under- 
standing the issues at stake today. The 
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message of the forums finds its medium 
in some cases over the air in junior- 
college-sponsored radio programs; in 
others over the lecturer’s rostrum in 
special lecture series often held in the 
evening for all in the community to 
attend. Some of the more popular sub- 
jects of forums already held are: 

The World We Live In 

The Christian Home, the First Line of Defense 
The Heritage That Is America’s 

The Axis New World Order 

Catching Up on the News 

Vital Points in Morale 

The Ideal of Union 

War Fronts Again 

Problems of the Hour 

The Background for War 

Strengthening Democracy 

Preparing for Peace 

At Stephens College, Missouri, groups 
of students known as “Flying Squad- 
rons”? go to rural schools and churches 
and put on discussion programs to 
clarify present-day emergency problems. 
Trinidad State Junior College, Colorado, 
has formed a Bureau of Lecture and 
Discussion, composed of students and 
faculty members who are available for 
bookings by organizations in the Trini- 
dad area. Since the first of the year, 
the various groups have made over 30 
appearances besides those sponsored at 
the college. 

The junior college library has also 
been alert to its defense possibilities. 
An interesting report came into the 
Washington office describing a Defense 
Center established in the college library. 
Books on all phases of the war are 
allotted to the center and all current 
information on the war made available 
here. Some books included in the group 
are Shadow Over Asia by Bisson, Win- 
ston Churchill by Kraus, Hitler Cannot 
Conquer Russia by Hindus, Mein Kampf 
by Hitler, Moral Basis of Democracy by 
Roosevelt, Berlin Diary by Shirer, and 
Our Battle by Van Loon. The com- 
munity is invited to use the center. 
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Farming 


Food is a weapon that junior colleges 
can forge, and many of them understand 
this responsibility. Besides cooperating 
in the national “‘Victory Gardens” cam- 
paign by assigning plots of land to 
students to cultivate, and besides giving 
definite farming courses such as those 
indicated previously, junior colleges are 
endorsing whole-heartedly the Volunteer 
Land Corps which is being conducted 
on a nation-wide basis under the direc- 
torship of such prominent persons as 
Louis Bromfield, Stuart Chase, and 
Dorothy Thompson. Under the plan, 
students are to be sent to work during 
the summer on near-by farms and re- 
ceive a soldier’s wage of $21 a month 
plus board and lodging from the farmer 
for whom they work. Both sexes are 
included and will be trained to do the 
particular type of farm work appropriate 
to them. Boys will be taught to handle 
pitchforks and to operate farm machin- 
ery, as well as correct milking methods, 
cultivation of corn, harvesting of hay, 
splitting of wood, and farm management. 
Girls will be trained to perform regular 
household duties, to milk, to maintain 
vegetable gardens, and to can fruits and 
vegetables. The plan will be put into 
operation for the first time this summer. 

The State Institute of Agriculture on 
Long Island, New York, held a two-day 
Country-Life Program to emphasize 
wartime needs and practices in agri- 
culture, gardening, and country living. 
That institution also arranged a one-day 
school for nurserymen, landscape archi- 
tects, and landscape contractors in the 
use of plant materials in modern camou- 
flage techniques. The college is now can- 
vassing the needs of milk plants, ice 
cream plants, and bacteriology labora- 
tories in the Farmingdale section for 
laboratory technicians, either women or 
men, outside the draft age or incapaci- 
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tated for the defense industries. If the 
survey indicates a shortage of such 
workers, the college will establish an 
intensive course of not more than three 
months in length to train them. The 
college also plans to give city boys and 
girls some elementary understanding of 
and training in essential farm practices 
to aid in meeting the severe shortage 
of farm labor. 


Health 


In recognition of the importance of 
health to a country at war, junior 
colleges are building for a stronger, 
healthier young America. In some col- 
leges a five-day program of sports is 
under way. Daily classes in calisthenics 
and drills are being conducted, and short 
intensive courses are given on physical 
and mental hygiene. Nutrition is also 
being given increased emphasis, and in 
some cases series of lectures on nutrition 
are being held. These are supplemented 
with charts, exhibits, and distribution of 
government pamphlets and other pub- 
lications on health. 


Morale 


No one will minimize the importance 
of the emotions in the drive for victory; 
nor do the junior colleges. They are 
doing their bit to boost the morale of 
the armed forces as well as the morale 
of civilians. Women students in junior 
colleges are especially effective here. 
Besides cooperating with national groups 
such as the U.S.O. and participating in 
such national campaigns as the Victory 
Book campaign by collecting books and 
magazines for the armed forces, they 
have inaugurated activities of their own. 
Lasell Junior College, Massachusetts, 
sends a group of 30 girls each month 
to visit camps, play cards with the 
soldiers, dance with them, and partici- 
pate in other forms of entertainment. 
Transportation to and from the camps 
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is furnished by a local motor corps. In 
another junior college a special com- 
mittee has been formed to take care of 
writing to the alumni in service, with 
each girl in college assigned the name 
of one alumnus with whom she is to 
correspond. 


Other junior colleges hold dances for 
men in the service, dinner parties, 
musical and dramatic performances, and 
give other special programs for their 
enjoyment. An interesting project was 
recently carried on by one group of 
Stephens College alumnae who took over 
the complete decorating of a “company 
day room” at a nearby Army camp. 
These rooms are in the ordinary bar- 
racks and utterly devoid of those “home” 
touches which the Stephens grads 
thought surely the boys in camp must 
miss. And so, well trained in interior 
decoration and ways of organizing what 
they want done, they organized to give 
the boys in this particular camp a place 
like home. They asked for donations 
of curtains, furniture, radios, phono- 
graphs, etc., and they got them, plus 
plenty of volunteer assistance in round- 
ing up the material. And now the boys 
at Fort Leonard Wood in Missouri are 
devoted fans of the Stephens girls. Each 
alumnae group is being urged by the 
college to carry on a similar project in 
its own community. 


Interesting work in the development 
of civilian morale is being carried on by 
Christian College, Missouri, where the 
drama, dance, physical education, and 
music departments are all cooperating 
in an extensive program of community 
recreation. The work of the drama 
department includes instruction in the 
preparation and delivery of informal 
talks suitable for community gatherings, 
“pep” talks, simple plays, skits, and 
dialogues suitable for community enter- 
tainments. The dance department is 
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giving instruction in group dances for 
all ages and abilities such as country 
dances, the Virginia reel, and others. 
The physical education department 
teaches group games, and stunts for 
community recreational purposes. The 
music department’s duty is to draw 
together all groups through music by 
teaching community singing, “‘ice- 
breaker” songs, and part singing. 


Red Cross and Other Relief Services 


Volunteer work for the Red Cross is 
almost universally carried on. Espe- 
cially popular among the women stu- 
dents are such activities as sweater knit- 
ting, making surgical dressings, and 
sewing. Although the young men are 
also being urged to participate in these 
activities, they still cling to the more 
masculine ways of serving jsuch as 
through the Blood Bank. Numerous 
junior college students have already do- 
nated their blood while others have been 
typed and are ready for call in case of 
emergency transfusions. At the Southern 
Branch of the University of Idaho, the 
department of bacteriology has blood- 
typed all students and faculty members. 

The Red Cross courses listed else- 
where in the Journal, such as first aid, 
nutrition, canteen work, motor corps, 
home nursing, are also popular. Because 
of the need of male nurses in government 
service for naval hospital work, young 
men are being urged to train as male 
nurses in some junior colleges. 


Faculty Service 


The nation is calling upon many 
junior college faculty members to serve 
the national interests through their mil- 
itary or technical skills. Already called 
into active service are three faculty 
members at the Southern Branch of the 
University of Idaho: Rex P. Clayton, 
instructor in pharmacy; Dr. A. M. 
Newton, medical adviser; and Dr. W. 
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W. Brothers, assistant medical adviser, 
all of whom have reserve commissions 
in the U. S. Army Medical Corps. 


Two instructors at Scranton-Keystone 
Junior College, Pennsylvania, have been 
called to put their special knowledge to 
a new use in aiding the nation’s war 
effort. They are Dr. Joseph A. Strelzoff, 
chairman of the engineering curriculum, 
and Dr. Gene A. Wallar, chairman of 
the department of psychology and acting 
dean of men. Dr. Strelzoff has gone to 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
to teach a course in electronics. Dr. 
Wallar is at Chanute Field, Illinois, 
where he is assistant personnel techni- 
cian in the trade tests division of the 
air corps technical training command. 


At the Johnstown Center of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Dr. 
M. H. Trytten, assistant professor in 
physics and mathematics, has _ been 
granted a leave of absence to take over 
a position as technical adviser in the 
National Research Defense program in 
Washington, D. C. His new work will 
involve physics research. 

The Reverend Arthur I. Doege, presi- 
dent of Concordia Collegiate Institute, 
New York, has been granted leave of 
absence to serve as a Lutheran chaplain 
with the Army. 

Marion E. ANELLO 





WAR PUBLICATIONS 


Junior college administrators are ad- 
vised to write to the U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. for their 
new bulletin “Government Sources of 
Information on National Defense,” 
which lists over 300 publications issued 
by the departments of government, the 
independent agencies, and the emer- 
gency agencies and gives brief infor- 
mation concerning their contents and 
methods of securing them. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


War Service Opportunities for College 
and University Students is the title of 
an exceedingly valuable new cumulative 
separate leaf service recently inaugu- 
rated by the American Council on Edu- 
cation. Each page is devoted to a specific 
field, either military or civil, and gives 
reliable data on qualifications, training, 
requirements, pay, relation to college 
status, and other pertinent information. 
Occupations for both men and women 
are included. The service will be kept 
up tu date by distribution of frequent 
supplements, many of which will include 
substitute pages for earlier ones with 
obsolete information. Every junior col- 
lege administrator or guidance officer 
should arrange to keep these sheets in 
a separate leaf notebook and make the 
book available to inquiring students. 





CLASSROOM MODELS 


Junior colleges which under present 
conditions are having trouble in secur- 


ing needed tools and machinery for 


technical courses may find it helpful to 
investigate the classroom models for 
engineering, science, management de- 
fense, and maritime courses which have 
been produced by the visual aid program 
of the WPA at 46 North Cameron Street, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 





DEFENSE ACTIVITIES 


Eighty specific defense activities in 
which youth organizations can partici- 
pate are listed in a recent bulletin ‘Par- 
ticipation of Youth Groups in Civilian 
Defense Activities in Local Communi- 
ties.” Junior college administrators and 
student groups can obtain copies by 
writing to the Division of Youth Activi- 
ties, Office of Civilian Defense, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Reports and Discussion 
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SCHOOL PRINCIPALS MEET 


HE annual convention of the Na- 

tional Association of Secondary 
School Principals of the National Edu- 
cation Association was held February 
21-25 in San Francisco. A number of 
general and special group sessions dis- 
cussed the convention theme, “The 
Schools Carry On.” Included on the 
speaking program of the opening session 
was U. S. Commissioner of Education 
John W. Studebaker who spoke on the 
development of morale. 


A junior college section met jointly 
with the American Association of School 
Administrators on February 23 to dis- 
cuss the general topic, “Planning the 
Curriculum for the 13th and 14th 
Years.”” John A. Sexson, superintendent 
of schools, Pasadena, California, was 
chairman of the section. Speakers in- 
cluded Alvin C. Eurich, professor of 
education, Stanford University, who dis- 
cussed “What Educational Experiences 
Should the Junior College Offer for 
American Youth;” Byron S. Hollin- 
shead, president, Scranton-Keystone 
Junior College, Pennsylvania, who spoke 
on “What Are Our Junior Colleges Now 
Doing for American Youth;” and John 
W. Harbeson, principal, Pasadena Junior 
College, California, and president of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
who considered “How the Four-Year 
Junior College Facilitates Curricular 
Reorganization.” Speaking at a joint 
session of both the national and the 
California associations of secondary- 
school principals, Henry A. Cross, dean 
of San Luis Obispo Junior College, 
California, discussed ‘““Work Experiences 
in Secondary Schools.” 


CALIFORNIA FEDERATION 


A special meeting of the California 
Junior College Federation was held at 
Bakersfield, February 6 and 7, to con- 
sider “common problems growing out 
of the war and our work to make the 
greatest contribution toward victory and 
national defense.” 


A general session to discuss the theme, 
‘“‘The Junior College and Post-War Plan- 
ning and Service,” heard a report on the 
Baltimore meeting of the American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges by President 
A. J. Cloud of San Francisco Junior 
College, President Dwayne Orton of 
Stockton Junior College, and Principal 
John W. Harbeson of Pasadena Junior 
College. The dinner meeting and eve- 
ning session on February 6 discussed ac- 
celeration with a view to “intensify 
efforts rather than reduce standards.” 
Saturday’s two main sessions considered 
problems of finance including the ques- 
tion of emergency legislation and Federal 
aid for certain defense courses, and 
“flexibility in junior colleges as evi- 
denced by new policies and procedures 
in training men and women to meet war 
needs.”’ 


New officers elected for a two-year 
period are Richard J. Werner, president 
of Salinas Junior College, president; 
George H. Geyer, director of Glendale 
Junior College, secretary-treasurer; and 
John G. Howes, dean of Taft Junior 
College, vice president. 


The following resolutions were 
adopted as a result of the meeting: 


1. Be iT ReEsotvep that we express our 
thanks to Director Bird, Superintendent 
Nelson and Bakersfield authorities for the 
splendid hospitality and assistance they have 
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given the California Junior College Federa- 
tion during this annual meeting. 


2. Proud of the election of Dr. John W. 
Harbeson to the office of President of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges and 
confident of his qualifications for wise and 
competent leadership, the California Junior 
College Federation pledges to him its full 
cooperation. 


3. BE iT Resotvep that the California 
Junior College Federation respectfully peti- 
tion the state board of education to authorize 
the issuance by public junior colleges of a 
degree, instead of a title, upon completion by 
the student of the regulation requirements 
toward graduation. 


4. In view of the critical problems now 
confronting junior colleges of the state, the 
California Junior College Federation heartily 
recommends the collaboration of the junior 
colleges and the University of California in 
conducting the summer workshops at Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, and we urge that each 
of our constituent junior colleges insure that 
at least two faculty representatives participate 
in the terminal education workshop discus- 
sions at these summer sessions. 


5. BE Ir Resotvep that this Federation 
endorse the nation’s effort to meet adequately 
through wartime planning the grave eco- 
nomic and social adjustment problems of the 
postwar period and that, in harmony with 
such general objective and the special in- 
terests of junior college education in the 
state, each and every junior college adminis- 
trator feel responsible for promptly and 
effectively bringing to the official attention of 
his local school administration the construction 
program now being developed under the 
auspices of the Public Works Reserve of the 
Federal government. 


6. Be rt REsOLveEp that it is urgent for 
each junior college of California to use every 
means of communication available to inform 
the community of the educational program 


of the junior college, and to _ interpret 
the purposes and functions of the junior 
college in serving the people. Implicit 


in this program of public information is the 
fact that, with reorganized and _ flexible 
programs, the junior colleges of California are 
now training for war and for civilian de- 
fense, and equally important, are training 
for the period after the war when social 
and occupational adjustment of competent, 
trained personnel will be of signal import. 


Be 1T ReEsoLvep that the governor of the 
state of California be requested to list the 
problem of the revision of the school code 
rovisions for the financing of the educa- 
‘ional service which junior colleges are now 
«alled upon to render when he issues a call 
“or a new session of legislature. 
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7. Since the questionnaire designed by the 
American Council on Education and titled 
“Survey of Professional Manpower Resources 
which can be supplied by Colleges and Uni- 
versities,” is not designed to allow the junior 
colleges of this country to enumerate their 
contributions to the war crisis, the California 
Junior College Federation in convention as- 
sembled, hereby instructs its member junior 
colleges to add an additional sheet to the 
report of the committee, and on it to tabu- 
late clearly the educational contributions be- 
ing made, the pupils being trained for serv- 
ice, and the teaching personnel available, to 
make these contributions in professional, 
technological and vocational fields. 

We urgently endorse and support the prop- 
osition that we must prepare to win the peace 
after our armed forces have won this war. 
We call upon all citizens, particularly our 
professional school people and our boards of 
education, to lead our communities, local 
state and national, in guaranteeing adequate 
facilities and financial support to render an 
adequate educational program to enable us 
as a people to win the peace. 





TEXAS ASSOCIATION 


A meeting of the Junior College Sec- 
tion of the Texas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation was held in Houston, November 
23 to consider the place of the junior 
college in the current educational re- 
organization. Chairman R. O. Jonas of 
Hardin Junior College presided. 

Officers elected for the year are: presi- 
dent, Walter Rundell of Lee Junior 
College; vice president, W. P. Akin of 
Texarkana College; and secretary, Rob- 
ert W. Schmidt of Lee Junior College. 

Dr. A. Caswell Ellis, President Emeri- 
tus of the College of Cleveland, speaking 
on what the junior college can do for 
adult and community service, stressed 
the failure of the average adult, includ- 
ing the college graduate, to do any 
serious thinking on important problems, 
and his consequent need to return to 
school and have his mind redirected to- 
ward vital questions. Dr. Ellis stated 
that many college subjects could be 
profitably repeated or pursued later by 
adults because a broader background 
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and an increased awareness of the sig- 
nificance of them would enable the adult 
to understand and appreciate them more 
fully. 

Dr. Frederick Eby, Professor of Edu- 
cation at the University of Texas, who 
spoke on present trends in junior college 
development, asserted the need for 
junior colleges to free themselves from 
the domination of senior colleges and 
develop their own program according to 
the needs of their students. E. E. Davis, 
Dean of North Texas Agricultural Col- 
lege, discussed vocational and terminal 
education in the junior college, with 
especial reference to the work done at 
his college. H. W. Barton, of Hardin 
Junior College, reported on the junior 
college terminal education summer work- 
shop at Peabody College. 





OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION 


At the annual meeting of the Okla- 
homa Junior College Association, Dean 
W. H. Meigs of Oklahoma City Junior 
College was elected president for the 
ensuing year. | 


A special committee, consisting of 
Dean Emily B. Smith of Altus Junior 
College, President C. W. Conwill of 
Cameron State Agricultural College, and 
H. B. Kniseley of Sapulpa Junior Col- 
lege presented the following memorial 
resolutions, which were adopted unani- 
mously: 


In the passing of Horace Walton Threl- 
keld, dean of Northern Oklahoma Junior 
College, on the night of Tuesday, January 
13, the Oklahoma Junior College Association 
has lost a faithful and inspirational member, 
a progressive educator, and a sincere friend. 

In his work with the Association those 
who knew Dean Threlkeld admired him for 
his broad experience, good judgment, wise 
counsel, and loyal friendship. In memory of 
this fellowship the Oklahoma Junior College 
Association, on behalf of its members, re- 
cords its appreciation of him by adopting the 
following resolution: 
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BE IT RESOLVED: That we, members of 
the Oklahoma Junior College Association, at- 
test to the inspiration, leadership and faith- 
fulness, which Dean Threlkeld brought to 
the Association, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That a 
copy of this resolution be spread upon the 
minutes of this Association, and that a copy 
be sent to the Oklahoma Teacher, the Jun- 
ior College Journal, and to Dr. Loren Brown, 
president of Northern Oklahoma Junior Col- 
lege. 





MISSOURI ASSOCIATION 


The Missouri Association of Junior 
College Administrators met February 6 
at Stephens College to discuss college 
problems in relation to the national 
emergency. Speakers included Dean L. 
A. Eubank of Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, who discussed the 
general education movement; President 
James C. Miller of Christian College, 
who gave a report on the Baltimore 
meeting of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges; and Dr. Paul Weaver, 
regions director at Stephens, who spoke 
on “National Defense and the Junior 
College.” 

At the business meeting, Dean Orpha 
Stockard of Cottey College was elected 
president; Dean H. E. Blaire of Joplin 
Junior College, vice president; and Dean 
J. Robert Sala of Christian College, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Ordinarily the association holds three 
to five meetings each year, but it was 
decided to limit meetings during war- 
time to one each year. 





WEST VIRGINIA SEMINAR 


A special seminar on “‘The Place of 
the Junior College in Higher Education 
in West Virginia” was held October 
30-31 at Charleston as a part of the 
program of the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation of the West Virginia Education 
Association. David Kirby, secretary of 
the state board of education, was in 
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charge. The seminar discussions centered 
around five topics: (1) the definition 
of a junior college, (2) the functions 
of a junior college, (3) the need of 
junior colleges in West Virginia, (4) 
standards for junior colleges, and (5) 
financing junior colleges. 

The Findings Committee, G. E. Hart- 
man, Earl Hudelson, K. S. McKee, and 
B. R. Weimer, prepared a general sum- 
mary of the discussions and made the 
following recommendations: 


That the Division of Higher Education of 
the West Virginia State Education Association 
continue to study the questions of junior 
college education -in West Virginia. 

That the West Virginia Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals be invited to par- 
ticipate in these deliberations. 

That the facilities of West Virginia for 
serving the needs of its youth at the junior 
college age be surveyed. 





CONNECTICUT COMMITTEES 


Two working committees have been 
appointed by the Connecticut Confer- 
ence of Junior Colleges. An educational 
policies committee will work in coopera- 
tion with the state department of edu- 
cation in the development of construc- 
tive recommendations for junior college 
interests in the state. It consists of 
Francis Horn, dean of the Junior College 
of Commerce; Lawrence Bethel, direc- 
tor of New Haven YMCA Junior Col- 
lege; Alan Wilson, director of Hillyer 
Junior College; and Richard P. Saun- 
ders, president of New London Junior 
College. A publications committee, con- 
sisting of Francis Horn, Alan Wilson, 
and Richard P. Saunders, has under 
consideration the preparation and pub- 
lication of an information booklet. 





MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 


The Committee on Education of the 
Massachusetts Civic League has ap- 
pointed a subcommittee to consider 
desirable legislation with reference to 
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Massachusetts junior colleges. Guy M. 
Winslow of Lasell Junior College and 
Earle S. Wallace of Dean Junior College 
are junior college representatives. To 
secure the judgments of Massachusetts 
junior colleges a special meeting of 20 
representatives of the nonprofit junior 
colleges of the state was held February 
2. Dr. Winslow was elected chairman 
and Mrs. Gladys Jones of the Garland 
School, secretary. A committee com- 
posed of W. A. Lotz of Worcester Junior 
College, Irving T. Richards of Cam- 
bridge Junior College, and Mrs. M. W. 
Potter of Pine Manor Junior College 
was appointed to formulate proposed 
legislation and to submit it to the new 
organization at a later meeting. 





NEW JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Fairleigh Dickinson Junior College, 
named in honor of Colonel Fairleigh 
S. Dickinson will be located in Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey, and will open on June 
22 of this year. It is, what might be 
termed, a quasi-public institution in 
view of the fact that it is being organized 
by the high school principals of the com- 
munities it serves. The towns included 
in the project are: Belleville, Clifton, 
East Rutherford, Garfield, Hackensack, 
Hasbrouck Heights, Kearny, Lodi, Leo- 
nia, North Arlington, Nutley, Passaic, 
Ridgefield Park, Ridgewood, Ruther- 
ford, Teaneck, and Wood-Ridge. 

It is being financed by a small group 
of public-spirited citizens who will also 
meet the deficits which may be incurred 
during the formative years and before 
it becomes self-supporting through tui- 
tion fees. It will be a terminal semi- 
professional institution and will offer 
the following curricula: Secretarial, Ac- 
counting, Junior Business Executive, 
Sales Management, Traffic Management, 
Latin American Business, Medical and 
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Dental Assistants, Restaurant Manage- 
ment, Journalism, and Photography. It 
will also have workshops in Art, Fashion, 
and Entertainment. In addition to the 
vocational subjects, students will have 
the following work which will continue 
through the two years: 

1. English; Public Speaking; Guidance in 
Reading. 

2. Central Conference on persistent prob- 
lems affecting individuals. 

3. Contemporary Society which will in- 
clude parallel discussions in History, Cur- 
rent Events, Economics, Latin America, and 
Economic Geography. 

4. Health and Sport Activities. No insti- 
tutional sports, but training in golf, tennis, 
bowling, swimming and dancing. 

5. Art and musical activities. 

Rutherford is about half an hour from 
Times Square, New York. The college 
is desirous of attracting as candidates 
for either full or part-time teaching posi- 
tions persons who want to teach in a 
workshop atmosphere. 

PETER SAMMARTINO, Director 





MINNESOTA ASSISTANTSHIPS 


While one of the principal functions 
of the junior college is to provide 
what we now call Terminal Education, 
it is still true that it affords some stu- 
dents opportunity for general academic 
and preprofessional education that they 
could not otherwise obtain. Since the 
larger proportion of those junior college 
graduates in Minnesota who continue 
their education at other institutions 
come to the University of Minnesota, it 
has seemed worth while to the University 
Senate Committee on the Relation of 
the University to Other Institutions of 
Learning to attempt to insure a reason- 
able degree of articulation between the 
courses given in the junior colleges and 
the University’s continuation courses. 

Experience has shown that one means 
of procuring this result is to make sure 
junior college instructors are familiar 
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with objectives and methods employed 
in fundamental courses of the University. 
For some time the University has offered 
to instructors in Minnesota Junior Col- 
leges what is known as special junior 
college assistantships during the summer 
session. The assistantship has enabled 
the holder not only to become better 
acquainted with methods of instruction 
and objectives in fundamental courses, 
but also to establish contacts in the 
department in which he teaches. 


The holder of an assistantship gives a 
fraction of his time to assisting in the 
department preferably in a course which 
he teaches during the regular year, and 
in addition carries at least one course 
at the graduate level in that field. The 
stipend pays his fees for the session. 
Candidates submit applications early 
in April. 

During the last two summer sessions, 
there have been eight appointments to 
special junior college assistantships dis- 
tributed as follows: Agriculture 1; 
Chemistry 1; Economics 2; Library 
Training 1; Physical Education 1; and 
Psychology 2. Recently a questionnaire 
was sent to these persons in order to ob- 
tain their opinion as to the value of the 
plan. Replies indicated the following 
judgments: 


1. Regarding the work required by the 
department: All agreed that it did contribute 
to their development as instructors. Seven 
agreed that it was about right in amount; one 
thought it was too much. 


2. Regarding what the total experience did 
for these assistants: Four said it helped them 
to develop new techniques; 7 said it enlarged 
their background; 5 said it gave them a bet- 
ter understanding of University requirements; 
and 5 said it aided them in making contacts. 
They all agreed it had been of definite help. 


Roya R. SHuMway, Chairman 
Senate Committee on Relations of 
the University to 
Other Institutions of Learning, 
University of Minnesota 
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PASSING OF DEAN THRELKELD 


H. W. Threlkeld, dean of Northern 
Oklahoma Junior College, passed away 
at his home at Tonkawa, Oklahoma, on 
January 13 at the age of 48. Dean 
Threlkeld had been with Northern Okla- 
homa Junior College since 1919 and had 
contributed much to the life of the 
college and to the surrounding area. His 
position has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of H. R. Harold, head of the 
department of mathematics for a num- 
ber of years. 





TUITION RATE FOR WESLEY 


Tuition, board, and room for a year of 
two semesters at Wesley Junior College, 
soon to be opened in Dover, Delaware, 
has been set at $600 by the college board 
of .trustees. The total cost per year of 
two semesters for day students was fixed 
at $250. A number of work scholarships 
covering a part of the tuition in return 
for services to the college will be estab- 
lished for qualified students. A limited 
number of additional scholarships will 
be available from accumulated interest 
on funds originally given for that pur- 
pose to the former Wesley Collegiate 
Institute. 





DR. CAMPBELL INAUGURATED 


Dr. Doak S. Campbell was inaugu- 
rated as president of Florida State Col- 
lege for Women on February 21. The 
two-day inaugural festivities included a 
conference on “Woman’s Education for 
War and Post-War Responsibilities,” a 
Lawrence Tibbett concert, a reception 
by the faculty, and an alumnae banquet. 
Dr. Campbell is chairman of the Com- 


ee 


mission on Junior College Terminal 
Education and a member of the national 
advisory board of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges. The Asso- 
ciation was represented at the inaugura- 
tion by Miss Frances L. West, dean of 
women at St. Petersburg Junior College, 
Florida. Dr. Campbell was formerly 
dean of the Graduate School of Peabody 
College, Tennessee. 





BUSINESS SCHOLARSHIPS 


Young men graduating from junior 
colleges this spring will be eligible for 
five $500 scholarships offered by the 
Babson Institute of Business Adminis- 
tration, Babson Park, Massachusetts. 
The trustees of Babson Institute have 
provided funds for 15 scholarships in 
business administration for the year 
1942-43 and have designated five of the 
awards as junior college scholarships. 
They are to be awarded to graduates of 
junior colleges if five clearly qualified 
junior college candidates are among the 
applicants. The purpose of the scholar- 
ships is to make training in business 
management available during the na- 
tional emergency to young men who 
show promise of business leadership but 
who are unable to meet the full cost of 
concentrated training in business man- 
agement. Scholarship winners will pursue 
the regular one-year program of study 
offered by Babson Institute. Detailed 
information may be secured from the 
Institute. 





ENDICOTT “INTERNES” 
College doors at Endicott in Massa- 
chusetts were closed from the middle of 
December until the first of February 
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as the annual interneship period got 
into full swing and most of the students 
worked for a month or more in the ac- 
tual positions for which they are study- 
ing at Endicott. All returned the first 
of February to report on how their 
academic knowledge helped them prac- 
tically and to learn still more to be 
applied to their post-college careers. 
This unique Endicott program has 
proved to be of inestimable value in 
preparing young business women for 
their places in the business world, while 
others have been aided through it in 
transferring to four-year colleges. 





DEATH OF PRES. RUTLEDGE 


Richard Edward Rutledge, president 
of Sacramento Junior College, California, 
died March 6. Dr. Rutledge, a recog- 
nized authority on vocational education, 
assumed the presidency of the college 
in 1940. He was in his 49th year at 
the time of his death. 





FORT SCOTT PRESIDENT 


L. A. Small, former superintendent of 
schools of Sterling, Kansas, has been 
elected president of Fort Scott Junior 
College in Kansas and superintendent 
of schools. 





BOSWELL REELECTED 
G. C. Boswell has been reelected presi- 
dent of Ranger Junior College, Texas, 
and superintendent of schools. 





ASSISTANT AT CENTENARY 


C. Hammond Blatchford, who for a 
number of years has been in charge of 
the editorial department of the College 
Entrance Examination Board of New 
York City, has been appointed assistant 
to Robert J. Trevorrow, president of 
Centenary Junior College, New Jersey. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE COURSES 


Ten American universities offered 
special courses on “The Junior College” 
in their graduate schools during 1939-40 
according to a summary appearing in the 
recent Biennial Survey of Education, 
1938-40, published by the United States 
Office of Education. These institutions 
were: 

Stanford University 

University of California 
University of Southern California 
University of Chicago 
University of Illinois 

University of Missouri 
University of Nebraska 

New York University 


Pennsylvania State College 
University of Washington 


CONSUMER INSTITUTE CLOSES 


President James M. Wood has an- 
nounced that Stephens College in co- 
operation with the Sloan Foundation 
decided to terminate the activities of the 
Institute for Consumer Education effec- 
tive February 1. The decision was 
made in December. The Institute was 
established at Stephens in 1938. 








MISS GARRETT HONORED 


At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Spanish 
held at St. Louis during the Christmas 
holidays, Violetta Garrett of Kansas 
City Junior College, Kansas, was elected 
a member of the executive council. 





VISITORS AT KEMPER 


Members of the class in junior college 
administration taught by Dr. W. W. 
Carpenter of the School of Education, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, were 
guests of Kemper Military School, Boon- 
ville, Missouri, on January 23. The 
group visited and inspected the school 
and were dinner guests of Colonel A. M. 
Hitch, Major E. W. Tucker, and Dean 
F. J. Marston. 
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ADMINISTRATION QUARTERLY 


University Administration Quarterly 
is the name of a new publication in the 
field of higher education. It is designed 
for college and university officials and 
published at the College of the City of 
New York under the editorship of David 
A. Weaver. John W. Harbeson, princi- 
pal of Pasadena Junior College and pres- 
ident of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, is a member of the ad- 
visory board. The first issue contains 
96 pages. 





MRS. MacARTHUR J. C. GRAD 


Jean Faircloth MacArthur, wife of 
the Pacific Commander General Douglas 
MacArthur, was a graduate of Ward- 
Belmont School, Nashville, Tennessee, 
in 1918. Her birthplace is neighboring 
Murfreesboro. She is remembered on 
the campus by some of the faculty mem- 
bers as a “petite and attractive bru- 
nette.” Since her graduation from Ward- 
Belmont she has traveled widely and 
today finds herself one of the few Ameri- 
can women witnessing the great drama 
in the Pacific. It is recalled that imme- 
diately after leaving Ward-Belmont, 
Mrs. MacArthur started to travel. She 
went several times to the Orient and to 
Europe. On board ship returning from 
Hawaii she first met the hero commander 
of the Rainbow Division of the first 
World War, Douglas MacArthur. Soon 
after, in 1937, they were married in 
New York City. General MacArthur 
was then Military Advisor to the Phil- 
ippine Islands. Soon after his marriage 
he became Field Marshal of the Philip- 
pine Army. Mrs. MacArthur went with 
her husband across the ocean to the 
islands where General MacArthur was 
to make his heroic stand. General and 
Mrs. MacArthur and their son Arthur 
are now in Australia where the General 
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is in supreme command of the Allied 
forces. Although General MacArthur’s 
name is on the lips of Americans today 
as the defender of the Philippine Islands, 
Australia, and the entire Pacific, in 
Murfreesboro he is spoken of first as 
“Jean Marie Faircloth’s husband.”— 
Condensed from Ward-Belmont Hy- 
phen. 





JUNIOR COLLEGE PLANS 


Plans for the opening of a junior 
college in September 1942 in Paul 
Smiths, New York, are being made by 
the board of trustees of the Paul Smiths 
College of Arts and Science. A plan 
proposed by Earl C. MacArthur, college 
president, provides that the college will 
lease space in the present buildings of 
the Paul Smiths Hotel company with 
quarters and classrooms for about 30 
students and six instructors. The Paul 
Smiths College was created through a 
bequest by Phelps Smith who left a bulk 
of his $2,500,000 estate to found such 
an institution in the Adirondacks in 
memory of his father, Paul Smith. It 
has been chartered by the New York 
State Board of Regents. 





“EDUCATION” VS. ASSEMBLY 


A new course, called “General Edu- 
cation,” giving two units of credit, has 
replaced the old requirement of attend- 
ance at a minimum number of assemblies 
at Los Angeles City College. Students 
may add this course to their programs 
at the time of registration. The course 
requirements are met by attendance at 
two events per week. These events in- 
clude assemblies, designated club meet- 
ings, special lectures, Little Theatre 
plays, music department programs, meet- 
ings of the University Religious Con- 
ference, and such other events as may be 
approved in advance. 
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CONDUCTS NEW DEPARTMENT 


A new department in the Journal of 


. Business Education entitled “Typing 


Quiz” is being conducted by Miss Louise 
Green of Bucknell Junior College, Penn- 
sylvania. It hears questions from read- 
ers on debatable transcription points. 
Miss Green consults leading authorities 
in the typing field to determine the 
consensus on proper usages. 





PHILOSOPHERS ELECT 


Dr. Wilfred Mitchell, instructor in 
philosophy at Bakersfield Junior Col- 
lege, California, was elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Pacific Conference on 
the Teaching of Philosophy at its recent 
session at Mills College, replacing Dr. 
Walter S. Bloom of Yuba Junior College, 
California. This organization, which 
meets at the same time and place as 
the Pacific Division of the American 
Philosophical Association, brings to- 
gether those who teach philosophy in 
junior colleges, state colleges, private 
colleges, and universities. This year’s 
program was devoted to discussions of 
the status of philosophy in colleges in 
the Pacific states, the relation of philoso- 
phy to religion, and a workshop on the 
teaching of philosophy. 





CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGES 


The following junior colleges were 
voted into membership of the National 
Conference of Church-Related Col- 
leges at its annual meeting held at Balti- 
more, January 5, 1942: Bethune- 
Cookman College, Florida; Georgetown 
Visitation Junior College, District of 
Columbia; Immaculata Junior College, 
District of Columbia; Notre Dame 
Junior College, Missouri; Pfeiffer Junior 
College, North Carolina; and Shenan- 
doah College, Virginia. 
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MODESTO LIBRARY 


Miss Helen Pierce, librarian at Mo- 
desto Junior College, California, recently 
announced that the junior college has 
accumulated since its founding in 1921 
a library of more than 21,000 volumes 
valued roughly at over $25,000. Citing a 
statement by Walter C. Eells that in 
evaluating a library its material re- 
sources should be weighed at something 
less than one-third while the way in 
which it is used should be weighed 
at something more than two-thirds, Miss 
Pierce remarks that the Modesto library 
therefore must be decidedly valuable 
since in 1941 more than 72,000 loans 
were made. 





TERMINAL EDUCATION THESIS 


Vernon E. Anderson, formerly dean 
of Worthington Junior College, Minne- 
sota, is writing a doctoral dissertation 
at the University of Colorado on “Ter- 
minal Education in the Junior College.” 
In preliminary requests for information 
he has defined terminal education as 
follows: 


Terminal education is interpreted as gen- 
eral and vocational education (requiring less 
time than that leading to the bachelor’s de- 
gree) which prepares youth for an immediate 
place in occupations and in community life 
rather than for advanced college or profes- 
sional training. 





COMMERCIAL DIETETICS 


Under the direction of Mr. Charles 
Francis who studied under Dr. George 
Washington Carver of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Bethune-Cookman College, Florida, 
has inaugurated a course in commercial 
dietetics. Students are being trained in 
chef cooking, short orders, salads, pastry, 
desserts, as head waiters, and in dietetic 
management. Thirty-seven persons from 
near-by communities are enrolled in 
evening extension classes. 














From the Secretary’s Desk 











SECRETARY’S ACTIVITIES 


On February 1 and 2 the Executive 
Secretary attended a meeting at Chi- 
cago of the Committee on Accredita- 
tion of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. The object of the meeting was to 
formulate a statement concerning war- 
time acceleration, both institutional and 
individual, to be issued by the Council, 
and to consider desirable content for a 
master accreditation schedule. On Jan- 
uary 29, February 18, and March 25 he 
attended meetings of the U. S. Office of 
Education Wartime Commission, and 
on March 26 a special conference to 
formulate plans for publishing wartime 
reports of activities in colleges and 
universities. 





TRANSPORTATION BY BUS 


The junior college, especially the 
publicly controlled type, is essentially 
a local institution. It would be ex- 
pected, then, that with the modern 
development of bus transportation in 
the school systems of the country there 
would be many junior colleges in which 
a considerable proportion of the students 
are transported daily to and from the 
junior college by school bus. 

As a matter of fact, bus transportation 
of students is found in less than one-fifth 
of the accredited junior colleges of the 
country according to an analysis of the 
data published in American Junior Col- 
leges. In only 18 is the number of bus 
students 100 or more; in only 12 is the 
proportion of bus students greater than 
50 per cent of the student body. 

Of the total of 94 junior colleges in 
22 states reporting students transported 
daily by school bus, 68 are public insti- 


tutions, 26 private. Distribution of these 
institutions by states is as follows: 


























State Total Public Private 
California 21 20 1 
Texas 11 s 3 
Mississippi 10 8 2 
Oklahoma 9 9 0 
Minnesota 6 6 0 
Missouri 6 3 3 
lowa 5 4 1 
Georgia 5 3 2 
ll 3 0 
Others (1 or 2 each) 18 4 14 

94 68 26 


Total number of students transported 
daily by school bus amounted to 5,562 
(public, 5,137; private, 425) with a 
maximum of 464 students. Number of 
junior colleges transporting the indi- 
cated number of students is as follows: 


Number of students Total Public Private 












































400-499 2 2 0 
300-399 1 1 0 
200-299 4 4 0 
100-199 11 11 0 
90- 99 3 3 0 
80- 89 2 2 0 
70- 79 + + 0 
60- 69 3 2 1 
50- 59 3 2 1 
40- 49 + 2 2 
30- 39 + 1 3 
20- 29 13 12 1 
10- 19 16 11 5 
l- 9 24 11 13 
94 68 26 


The 18 junior colleges reporting more 
than 100 students each are the following: 


Salinas Junior College, California 464 
Visalia Junior College, California... _ 400 
Jones County Junior College, Mississippi 311 
Hibbing Junior College, Minnesota ......... 269 
Yuba Junior College, California .............. 253 
Placer Junior College, California 
Bakersfield Junior College, California. ..... 233 
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Virginia Junior College, Minnesota ..... 175 
Paris Junior College, Texas 150 
Itasca Junior College, Minnesota. .......... 143 
Gila Junior College, Arizona 128 
Porterville, Junior College, California ..... 125 
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San Luis Obispo Junior College, Calif. ...... 124 
Kilgore College, Texas 117 
Jr. Agricultural Coll. of Central Arkansas 110 
Santa Maria Junior College, California 106 
Chaffey Junior College, California .......... 105 
Hillsboro Junior College, Texas ......... 104 





If proportion of students transported 
rather than number is considered, it is 
found that 12 institutions transport 
more than half of their student body, the 
highest percentage, 76, being found at 
Visalia Junior College, California. De- 
tails are shown below: 


























Proportion 

Transported Total Public Private 
70-79% 5 5 0 
60-69 2 2 0 
50-59 5 5 0 
40-49 6 3 3 
30-39 11 Q 2 
20-29 10 9 1 
10-19 14 11 3 
1- 9 41 24 17 
a4 68 26 


WALTER C. EELLS 





ACCELERATION STUDY 


The U. S. Office of Education War- 
time Commission has appointed a 
special committee to study the possibil- 
ities of accelerating programs in teach- 
ers colleges, arts colleges, and junior 
colleges thus hastening the entrance of 
regular college students into teaching 
and other fields. The committee consists 
of Karl W. Bigelow, Director of the 
Teacher Education Commission; Guy 
E. Snavely, Association of American 
Colleges; Walter C. Eells, American 
Association of Junior Colleges; and L. A. 
Pittenger, American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. 





SOCIAL SECURITY 


Junior college administrators inter- 
ested in securing the latest informa- 
tion regarding extension of social secu- 
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rity provisions to include junior colleges 
should read the article by J. Harold 
Goldthorpe, “Higher Education and 
Social Security” in the January issue of 
the Educational Record. A special state- 
ment outlining present conditions and 
probable developments was sent to all 
junior college administrators by Dr. 
George F. Zook, president of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, February 23. 





CORRECTIONS 


In the Junior College Directory 1942, 
Rochester Business Institute, New York, 
was listed as a nonprofit institution. 
This was an error. It should have been 
listed as proprietary. This institution 
has a board of trustees, but they operate 
only as an advisory body without the 
power of control. The error in listing 
was caused by this misunderstanding 
of the function of the board. 


In the same Directory, date of organi- 
zation of Canal Zone Junior College was 
given as 1936. The correct date is 1933. 


Middlesex University Junior College, 
Waltham, Massachusetts should have 
been listed with “D” in the accredita- 
tion column, indicating approval by the 
state department of education. 





NATIONAL WELFARE 


“The Contribution of the Junior 
College to the National Welfare” is the 
title of an address given by the Execu- 
tive Secretary at the annual meeting of 
the Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools in November 
1941 and just published in the Proceed- 
ings of the Association. A limited num- 
ber of reprints are available and will 
be sent upon request without cost to 
any member of the Association. 
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FLtoyp W. REEvES, Director, Youth and 
the Future: The General Report of 
the American Youth Commission. 
American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1942. 296 pages. 


In this volume the American Youth 
Commission, organized in 1935, rounds 
out the formulation of its recommenda- 
tions regarding youth. Already no less 
than 34 special publications, many of 
them hundreds of pages in length and 
representing extensive research, have 
been published by the Commission. Ad- 
justed to the harsh realities of the war- 
time present, this highly significant 
general report provides an invaluable 
perspective on immediate and urgent 
problems as well as on a long-range, 
after-the-war program for youth. The 
basic plans for action embrace such fields 
as employment opportunity, youth work 
programs, education, occupational ad- 
justment, leisure time, marriage and the 
home, delinquency, citizenship, and the 
responsibility of the community and of 
government in planning and in action. 
Junior college administrators, of course, 
will be particularly interested in the 
recommendations regarding junior col- 
lege education. The Commission strongly 
favors locally controlled public junior 
colleges with little or no charge for 
tuition. This point of view is well stated 
in the two following quotations from the 
report: 


For the purpose of making the final years of 
secondary education accessible to all youth 
who want them and whose records promise 
that they will put them to good use for in- 
dividual and social benefit, the Commission 
recommends that public junior colleges and 
technical institutes be added to the _ local 
school systems in every state. These institu- 
tions should be created in sufficient numbers 


to be accessible to all qualified youth, so far 
as possible without the necessity of incurring 
the financial burdens attendant upon moving 
their residence from their parental homes. The 
provision of these facilities as rapidly as pos- 
sible is amply justified by the promise of en- 
hanced economic and cultural well-being for 
the nation and its communities. It will be 
financially feasible and can readily come 
about with the adoption by the national, state, 
and local governments of appropriate roles in 
the financing and organization of public 
education. (120-21). 


As a matter of principle, the Commission 
believes that no junior college operated as a 
part of a public school system should charge 
tuition fees unless at the same time it makes 
sufficient provision for wage employment to 
enable any qualified student to earn his tui- 
tion. Furthermore, if this principle is accepted, 
the Commission believes that all pupils in 
such tuition-charging institutions should be 
required to earn personally at least a part 
of their tuition, in order that financial dis- 
tinctions among pupils may be minimized and 
that all may have a desirable form of ex- 
perience. . . . In many cases, and not only 
for financial reasons, pupils in the upper years 
of high school and of junior colleges should 
divide their time equally between school at- 
tendance and wage employment. Half-time 
work in private employment, with half-time 
devoted to instruction in the schools, would 
be an equally appropriate type of program 
for the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
grades. (124). 


Because of its importance to the na- 
tional welfare, now and in the future, 
this important report deserves to be read 
widely and discussed by educators in all 
parts of the country. M.M. Chambers 
has prepared a very practical and help- 
ful 32-page study guide ‘‘Looking Ahead 
with Youth” for use in groups which 
wish to make a systematic study of the 
report. 


Henry A. BowMan, Marriage for Mod- 
erns. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, 1942. 493 pages. 


This very practical and helpful volume 
is the outgrowth of seven years’ experi- 
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ence by the author in teaching courses 
on marriage to hundreds of students at 
Stephens College, Missouri. He presents 
a clearly organized psycho-sociological 
analysis of the social interactions in- 
volved in finding a mate, adjusting to 
the multiple problems of marriage, and 
achieving a satisfactory relationship be- 
tween parents and children. He dis- 
cusses in a sympathetic, yet objective, 
manner the questions young people ask 
and the problems they face, not only in 
the choice of life partners, but also in 
their thinking about marriage and what 
it involves. Emphasis is on the normal 
with an effort to develop healthy atti- 
tudes based on a sound knowledge of 
facts and principles. 


H. P. OsBorNE, An Outline of the Home 
Furnishing Periods. (Third revised 
edition.) Outline Publishing Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, 1941. 168 pages. 


Junior college instructors in home 
economics will find this compact volume 
very convenient for ready reference. Its 
purpose is to give the student of the art 
of furnishing the home a reference book 
with a short story of each period and the 
bare facts on each subject in skeleton 
form. The numerous excellent half- 
tones supplement the outlines given. 
All periods are included from the pre- 
historic to the modern. 


F. LAWRENCE Bascock, The U. S. Col- 
lege Graduate. Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1941. 112 pages. 


There are approximately 2,700,000 
living individuals in the United States 
who hold baccalaureate degrees from 
American colleges and universities. 
Through a careful process of sampling, 
economic and other data were secured 
through a commercial credit organiza- 
tion from more than 10,000 of these 
representing more than 1,000 colleges. 
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Methodology is fully and satisfyingly 
set forth so that the statistician can 
judge of the reliability of the methods 
and the validity of the results. Sum- 
maries are presented compactly by fam- 
ily status, sex, location, occupation, type 
of institution, and other factors. The 
volume is an exceedingly valuable treas- 
ure house of reference material concern- 
ing the earning power and related factors 
of college graduates in the United States. 
All incomes are reported in terms of 
medians. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Daviv A. ARMBRUSTER, Competitive Swim- 
ming and Diving. C. V. Mosby Co., St. 
Louis, Missouri, 1942. 301 pages. 

CARROLL ATKINSON, Radio Extension Courses 
Broadcast for Credit. Meador Publishing 
Co., Boston, 1941. 128 pages. 

Joun R. Beery, Byron C. Hayes, and Ep- 
warp Lanpy, The School Follows Through: 
A Post-School Adjustment of Youth. Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals, Washington, D. C., 1941. 131 
pages. 

Exriot D. CHApPPLE and CarLeton S. Coon, 
Principles of Anthropology. Henry Holt & 
Co., New York, 1942. 718 pages. 

GeorceE M. Dariincton, Office Management 
(revised edition). Ronald Press, New York, 
1942. 267 pages. 

CHAPIN W. Day and Marcaret RICHIE, 
Studies and Activities in Biology. World 
Book Co., Yonkers, New York, 1942. 218 


pages. 

EDUCATIONAL PoLiciIESs COMMISSION, A War 
Policy for American Schools. National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington, D. C., 1942. 
47 pages. 

Kevin GuinacH and ALFRED P. DorjAugN, 
Latin Literature in Translation. Longmans, 
Green, New York, 1942. 822 pages. 

GerRALD D. McDonatp, Educational Motion 
Pictures and Libraries. American Library 
Association, Chicago, 1942. 184 pages. 

Marcaret G. McKim, The Reading of Verbal 
Material in Ninth Grade Algebra. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1941. 133 pages. 

SopuH1a H. Patrerson and MaApELINE SEM- 
MELMEYER. Know Your Language: A High 
School Grammar. Silver Burdett Co., New 
York, 1941. 302 pages. 
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4346. KANSAS TEACHER, “Junior Col- 
leges in Kansas Grow,” Kansas 
Teacher, 37:20, 22 (September 1933). 

4347. Kapitan, A. A., “Junior Col- 
leges,” School Executive, 60:32-33 
(February 1941). 


Review of Seashore’s The Junior College 
Movement. 


4348. Kapitan, A. A., “The Junior 
College,” School Executive, 61:34 
(October 1941). 


Reviews of Terminal Education Mono- 
graphs No. 2 and No. 3. 
4349. KARNES, A. E., Report of the 


Commissioner of Education, Terri- 
tory of Alaska, 1940, Juneau, Alaska, 
1940. 85 pages. 


Includes recommendations for junior 
colleges in Alaska (page 54). 
4350. KaurFMAN, PAuvuL, “Higher 


Learning in America,” Bulletin of 
the Association of University Pro- 
fessors, 23:237-9 (March 1937). 


Review of R. M. Hutchins’ book of same 
title. See No. 3303. 
4351. KAULFERS, WALTER VINCENT, 


“Spanish for Social Intelligence,” 
Hispania, 16:51-58 (February-March 
1933). 

A paper read at the 16th annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish. Attempts to answer the 
question “What are the commoner needs 
of daily life for the satisfaction of which 
the individual must assume the initiative 
in speech ? 

4352. KEELER, IRvIN, “San Francisco 
Junior College Entertains Hotel Men 
and Women at Luncheon,” Pacific 
Hotel and Restaurant Review, 34: 


9-10, 23-24 (May 1941). 





*This is a continuation of Bibliography on 
Junior Colleges, by Walter C. Eells, (United 
States Office of Education Bulletin [1930], No. 
2), which contained the first 1,600 titles of 
this numbered sequence. Assistance is re- 
quested from authors of publications which 
should be included. 


4357. 
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Detailed account of the luncheon and 
of the courses given at San Francisco Jun- 
ior College. 


4353. KEESECKER, WARD W., “A Re- 
view of Educational Legislation 1935 
and 1936,’ in Biennial Survey of 
Education, U. S. Office of Education 
Bulletin, 1937, No. 2. Chapter VIII, 
Washington, D. C. Pages 16-17. 


Summarizes junior college legislation in 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Michigan, 
Arizona, California, and Texas. 


4354. KEESECKER, WARD W., “A Re- 
view of Educational Legislation 1937 
and 1938,” U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 16, Washington, 
D. C., 1939. 53 pages. 


Includes reports on new junior college 
legislation in California, Colorado, Illi- 
nois, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, South 
Carolina, and Texas. 


4355. KEFAUVER, GRAYSON N., and 
ADAMS, SAMUEL T., “Selected Refer- 
ences on the Organization of Secon- 
dary Education,” School Review, 
48:624-28 (October 1940). 


Includes 6 annotated references on jun- 
ior colleges. 


4356. KEFAUVER, GRAYSON N. and 
BULLARD, CATHERINE, “The Organ- 
ization of the Junior College as an 
Agent of Democracy,” National Edu- 
cation Association, Department of 
Secondary School Principals Bulletin 
No. 41, page 23 (April 1932). 

Abstract of article in Teachers College 
Record 33:251-61 (December 1931). Also 
in National Education Association, De- 
partment of Secondary School Principals 
Bulletin No. 35, pages 182-91 (March 
1931). 

KEFAUVER, GRAYSON N. and 


Pam R. R., “Selected References 
on the Organization of Secondary 
Education,” School Review, 49:622-28 
(October 1941). 


Includes section on the junior college 
with nine annotated references. 
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4358. Ketitrey, Eart Lewis, The Up- 
ward Extension of Vocational Bust- 
ness Education, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, 1940. 


Doctoral dissertation at the University 
of Southern California. Includes analy- 
sis of data from large number of junior 
colleges as well as other institutions. Finds 
that 76 per cent of 1938 junior college 
business graduates were gainfully em- 
ployed; that vocational business sub- 
jects were being upgraded in junior col- 
leges at least 30 per cent more than in high 
schools; that junior colleges should offer 
general and quasi-specialized vocational 
business courses according to community 
needs. Abstract of four pages printed in 
Abstracts of Dissertations, The University 
of Southern California, 1940, 180 pages. 
Pages 45-48. 


4359. KELLEY, EArt Lewis, “High 
School—Post-High School Vocational 
Business Education,” Balance Sheet, 
22:196-98 (January 1941). 


Dean of Armstrong College, California, 
reports on an extensive investigation of 
vocational business education in various 
types of institutions, including all junior 
colleges in the country. 


4360. Ketty, Frep J., “Trends in 
Higher Education,” Association of 
Governing Boards of State University 
and Allied Institutions Proceedings, 
1933. Pages 66-69. 


Among reasons to which the speaker at- 
tributed the “continuance of the trend for 
the development of junior colleges” were 
the fact that the junior college provides 
collegiate education of a general cultural 
nature, and that it also permits young 
people to prepare for definite life occu- 
pations on a semiprofessional level through 
providing courses in speech, salesmanship, 
accounting, secretarial work, traffic serv- 
ice, and the like. 


4361. Ketty, Frep J., “Education of 
Youth,” Social Change and Educa- 
tion, Department of Superintendence, 
13th Yearbook, Washington, D. C., 


pages 235-53 (1935). 

A discussion of the education of youth 
of the senior high school and junior col- 
lege level as it is affected by the trend 
toward an average age of entering upon 
one’s career, the trend toward a more co- 
operative way of life, and the trend 
toward shorter hours of required work. 


4362. 


4363. 


4365. 


4367. 


4368. 


KELLY, FRED J., “Problems 
Confronting the Junior College,” 
School Review, 48:169-72, March 
1940. 


Condensation of article by same author 
in School Life. 
KeELLy, FRED J. and others, 
“Collegiate Accreditation by Agen- 
cies Within States,” U. S. Office of 
Education Bulletin No. 3, 1940. 219 
pages. 

An historical and analytical treatment of 


accreditation procedures in 30 states, with 
recommendations for improvements. 


4364. Ketty, RoBert L., “The Fu- 


ture of the Liberal Arts College,” 
National Association of State Uni- 
versities Transcripts and Proceed- 
ings, Vol. 28, pages 114-23, 1930. 

Considers (pages 117-18) the junior 
college “the result of an educational earth- 
quake whose seismic influences have been 
felt across the continent. . . . The junior 
college is in peril of becoming an ally to 
a world dominated and run by retarded 
adolescents.” Trend toward achievement 
of senior college status. 


KENEALY, WILLIS M., “Trends 
in the Merchandising Curriculum,” 
Addresses and Proceedings of the 
77th Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1939. 


Pages 413-5. 


Speaking before the Department of Bus- 
iness Education, gives as reasons for lack 
of interest in developing sound merchan- 
dizing curriculum by senior high schools 
and junior colleges, the lack of social 
prestige, low wages, and lack of qualified 
teachers. 


4366. KENNINGTON, M. C., Clothing, 


Textiles and Related Art Courses in 
the Junior Colleges of Texas, Den- 


ton, Texas, 1936. 


Unpublished master’s thesis at the Texas 
State College for Women. 


KENT, GEORGE, “Campus in the 
Clouds,” Reader’s Digest, 39:49-52 
(November 1941). 


Condensation of article by same author 
in Progressive Education. 


KENT, RAYMOND A., “Articula- 
tion of Junior Colleges with Pro- 





4371. 


4372. 
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fessional and Arts Curricula,” North- 
western University, Curriculum 
Making in Current Practices, Evan- 
ston, Illinois, 1931. Pages 225-234. 
4369. KENT, Raymonp A., “The 
Past and the Present,’ Association 
of American Colleges Bulletin, 24: 
436-51 (December 1938). 

Includes a discussion of the relation of 

the junior college movement to the liberal 
arts colleges (pages 439-43). 
4370. KeraAns, K. M., “An Effective 
Plan for Sectioning,” Pacific Coast 
Association of Collegiate Registrars 
Proceedings of the 8th annual con- 
ference, November 13-14, 1933. 
Pages 58-60. 


Report of plan utilized by Los Angeles 
Junior College for registering students. 


Kerr, Frep L., “A Ten-Year 
Study of Enrollments and Degrees,” 
Journal of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars, 16:5-17 (Oc- 
tober 1940). 


A detailed statistical study covering 92 
universities, 167 liberal arts colleges, 18 
junior colleges, 31 teachers colleges, and 
18 professional and technical schools. Per- 
centage increases in 10 days: junior colleges 
76 per cent, professional schools 28 per 
cent, universities 27 per cent, teachers col- 
leges 16 per cent, liberal arts colleges 14 
per cent, junior college men 94 per cent, 
junior college women 60 per cent. 


Kerr, Frep L., “Eleventh An- 
nual Report: Enrollments in and De- 
grees Conferred by Member Institu- 
tions for the Year 1939-40,” Journal 
of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars (Supplement), 
(November 1940), pp. 1-43. 


Summary of enrollment data in 63 jun- 
ior colleges. 


Kerr, Frep L., “Twelfth An- 
nual Report: Enrollments in and 
Degrees Conferred by Member In- 
stitutions for the Year 1940-41,” 
Journal of the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars, (Novem- 
ber 1941). 


Special supplement of 43 pages which 
includes data on 67 junior colleges. 


4374. KERR, 


4375. 


4376. 


4377. 


4378. 


4380. KINNETT, 
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Wits, “The Junior 
College Library Program,” College 
and Research Libraries, 2:154-55 
(March 1941). 


Review of H. M. Adams’ The Junior 
College Library Program. See No. 3315, 


KERSEY, VIERLING, “Biennial 
Report of the California State De- 
partment of Education, 1934,” State 
of California Department of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, No. 18, September 15, 
1934. 

Contains references to junior colleges. 
KERSEY, VIERLING, “Policy on 
Establishment of Junior Colleges,” 
California Schools, 7:194 (June 
1936). 


KERSEY, VIERLING, “Biennial 
Report of the California State De- 
partment of Education, 1936,” State 
of California Department of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, No. 6, March 30, 1937. 
135 pages. 

Numerous references to junior colleges. 
Krissy, Ira W., “Factors De- 
termining the Scope and Sequence of 
Major Learnings in Business Educa- 
tion,’ California Journal of Secon- 
dary Education, 11:364-7 (October 
1936). 


4379. Kinc, Ltoyp W., An Adminis- 


trator’s Handbook for High School 
Districts (Secondary School Series 
No. 2), State Department of Edu- 
cation, Jefferson City, Missouri, 
1940. 255 pages. 


Includes statement of method of com- 
puting state aid for junior colleges (pp. 
70-72), and brief discussion of conditions 
under which public junior colleges in 
Missouri should be organized (p. 147). 
EUGENE, “Earn 


While you Learn,” Distributive Oc- 
cupations Club of California News 
Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 1, page 25 (Jan- 
uary 1940). 


Excerpts from a pamphlet of the same 
title telling of the cooperative program set 
up in 1938 for merchandising majors of 
Los Angeles City College. 





